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Vou. XXXII. 


THE CONTACT OF AMERICAN UNITARIANISM 
AND GERMAN THOUGHT.* 


In order to bring the vast topic of German Theology in 
any intelligible way within the limits of my hour, I must 
confine myself to the very narrowest interpretation of the 
words in which my subject is announced. And these must 
be understood to mean, not how Unitarianism is to be found 
in German theology “from the time of Schleiermacher” ; 
for it is not there at all—at least in name. The German 
theologians, for reasons which I need not explain, are gen- 
erally bound by Lutheran or other State traditions and 
conditions; and, while it may often be said of the best of 
them that their way of thinking is quite in harmony with 
ours, their form of doctrine is wholly different. I shall not, 
therefore, trouble myself or you about that; but take what 
is the only serviceable rendering of the words of my title, 
namely: How, when, and where has the course of Unitarian- 
ism in America been affected by contact with German the- 
ology “ from the time of Schleiermacher ”’ ? 

This brings me, again, to a very precise date, which I 
must take for my starting-point. That date I shall take, for 
reasons of convenience, at just fifty years ago. And, as there 
is a personal equation in all these things, which more or less 


* Prepared for the Channing Hall Course of Lectures, at the request of the Di- 
rectors of the Sunday School Society. The topic prescribed was “ Unitarianism and 
German Theology from the time of Schleiermacher.” 
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warps our judgment of them, perhaps you will pardon me 
the impropriety of a word to explain what those reasons 
of convenience are. I was at that time a student in college, 
among circumstances that led me to take an eager interest 
in the discussions then going on, and to look forward with 
eager hope to the part I might possibly be afterwards called 
to take in them. I was in the dear and serious household 
of my mother’s brother, Henry Ware, Jr., who affectionately 
encouraged such early hopes in his kindly but taciturn way. 
I had listened with a vague but exhilarating delight to Mr. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address, given that summer,— 
which had, as you know, shocked some, while it had 
charmed others, as the first clear word of “another gospel, 
which yet was not another.” So that I was already pre- 
pared, when a year later the battle of the books began, to 
follow its changing fortunes with a degree of personal feel- 
ing as to the issues involved, which has not been in the 
least diminished to this day. In short, to speak with still 
greater precision, the exact crisis that brought to the front 
the bearing of German theology upon American Unitarian- 
ism was the publication, in 1839, of Professor Andrews 
Norton’s Divinity School Address on “The Latest Form of 
Infidelity.” 

Here, perhaps, I ought to add a further word of explana- 
tion. First as to myself; for by nurture and habit I clung 
strongly to the more conservative side in the debate that 
followed; I have always considered that Professor Norton 
had the better of his opponents in scholarship and logic ; till 
the age of twenty-five I intended, or expected, that my place 
would be on that side; and if I have altered from this po- 
sition since, it has been not so much due (as I think) to 
the course of that discussion as to a passage of argument 
with that rude logician, Orestes A. Brownson, during the 
crisis of the notable change by which he became a Catholic. 
Next as to others; for the real point at issue in that debate 
has been often misunderstood, as if it had been the question 
of admitting the supernatural or miraculous in Christianity. 
On the contrary, in one of his letters addressed to Professor 
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Norton, Mr. George Ripley says: “ For my own part, I can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the miracles related in the 
Gospels were actually wrought by Jesus”; and in a pam- 
phlet of the same date, understood to have been written by 
Theodore Parker, he says, “I believe that Jesus, like other 
religious teachers, wrought miracles.” And, as neither of 
these men has been accused of Jesuistry or moral cowardice, 
it appears that the question at issue was not as to their 
opinions, which at that time were in the main conventional 
and customary, but as to a new and unfamiliar order of 
thought, which was seen to be powerfally affecting the prin- 
ciples and foundations of men’s religious belief. What this 
new order of thought was, and what has been its effect 
among us during this past half-century, it will be my duty 
to make as clear as I can within the limits allowed me. 

That influence, whatever it was, we ascribe in a vague 
and general way to German theology, especially “ from the 
time of Schleiermacher.” But German theology of that 
period — that is, of the last ninety years— is (as I said) a 
very vast and unmanageable topic; and I must therefore 
narrow my field still further, by pointing out three great 
departments into which it may be roughly divided. 

First is that which especially dates from Schleiermacher 
himself, though it also has to do with those famous philo- 
sophical schools which appear to have had absolute control 
in the higher thought of Germany down to about forty 
years ago,— chiefly, the school of Hegel. It was these that 
gave the great intellectual impulse, and that appeared to 
open up an entirely new interpretation of religious thought 
and the religious life; and hence created that fresh enthu- 
siasm among some of our younger men half a century or 
more ago, which we call Transcendentalism, and Professor 
Norton called “the latest form of Infidelity.” This (as I 
just said) did not so much affect men’s particular opinions 
as their whole way of looking at the subject of Religion. 
We may call it, if you please, the German Speculative The- 


ology. 
Second, and producing its effect more gradually, is a 
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movement which started still farther back, largely from the 
impulse given by the German poet and critic Lessing. I 
may describe it in a general way by saying that its effect 
has been to take the Bible out of that sanctuary where it 
was regarded as a holy thing by itself, never to be judged, 
but only to be explained and then accepted reveringly by 
the human mind; to take it, I say, from that sanctuary, to 
class it among our other literary treasures, and to interpret 
it just as we do other books of history, of legend or tra- 
dition, of moral exhortation, or of religious poetry. I say 
nothing for or against this result, which I suppose that we 
are all at this day fully agreed to accept. I only say that to 
bring it about took something like a century of controversy, 
often very angry and bitter; and that during this time there 
was evolved a mass of erudition, argument, exposition, spec- 
ulation, literally unspeakable in its dimensions, which makes 
the field of German Critical Theology. And it is the dili- 
gent cultivation of this field among our own best scholars 
—including Professor Noyes, Dr. Hedge, Theodore Parker, 
and James Freeman Clarke, against the strong protest of 
the elder school represented by Professor Norton — that has 
brought about the most marked changes in the body of 
opinion known as American Unitarianism. 

Third we must reckon a field with which I have nothing 
whatever to do here, although in some ways it is perhaps 
the most important of all. For German theology, in its large 
sense, has been one of the greatest and most remarkable 
educating influences of the last half-century to a very large 
class of minds. Every topic suggested in both the lines of 
discussion I have described has been taken up, and with infi- 
nite painstaking, erudition, and patience followed out to the 
last slender filament of inference or investigation on which 
it was possible to string an opinion or a guess. It would be 
mere pedantry to cite the names of the innumerable laborers 
in that wide field;* and any attempt to explore it would 
only lead us away from the strict and narrow line we have 


* Tholuck and Neander are perhaps those which will be most widely and gratefully 
recognized. 
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to follow. That portion of the field we may call the German 
Theology of Erudition. With it, as I have said, I have for 
the present nothing to do. 

I must now go back, and explain the promirience which 
has been given in my topic to the name of Schleiermacher. 

Frederick Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher was born in 1768, 
and died in 1834, at the age of sixty-six. He was a man of 
the very finest religious genius, a preacher of extraordinary 
fervor and wealth of thought, of a moral nature singularly 
clinging, sympathetic, and emotional, a scholar of vast erudi- 
tion even for a German, a student of great and indefatigable 
industry, and a teacher, or intimate adviser, of personal 
weight and influence almost unparalleled. Professor Philip 
Schaff calls him, without qualification, “ the greatest divine 
of the nineteenth century.” To understand the ground of his 
unexampled and unique influence upon the religious thought 
of his day, we should take into account that very early in 
life he saw clearly these two things: first, that the doctrinal 
system built up during the Reformation had completely 
gone to seed, and existed only as a lifeless and sterile form — 
at least in Germany and among the educated classes, where 
his work was, as we see in the life of Lessing —and must 
perish unless a new soul could be breathed into it; and, sec- 
ond, that the idea, the method, the discipline, embodied in 
the Christian Church and known to the Christian conscience, 
must form the type, the model, the condition, under which 
such new religious life could be had,—and this, if it must 
be, independent of all doctrinal forms whatever. To show 
the intensity of his conviction on this point, I copy here his 
own words: “ Religion was the mother’s bosom,* in whose 
sacred warmth and darkness my young life was nourished and 
prepared for the world which lay before me all unknown ; and 
she still remained with me, when God and immortality van- 
ished before my doubting eyes.” This, I say, is his character- 
istic testimony to the reality of the religious life, wholly 
independent of all doctrinal forms whatever. And we must 
take it as our starting-point, in estimating both the peculiar 





* Germ. Schoos, ** womb.” 
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nature of his influence upon the mind of his time, and the 
peculiar dread of that influence which we find amongst those 
who, like Professor Norton, honestly held that very clearly 
defined opinions were essential to any hold at all upon the 
Christian faith. To such minds that language sounded 
merely vague, delusive, and sophistical. 

The date of the first strong impression made by Schleier- 
macher upon the mind of his time was the year 1799, when 
he published a series of eloquent pamphlet “ Discourses” on 
Religion, addressed to “the cultivated among its despisers.” 
As to this date we have to bear in mind that it was just at 
the coming in of the tide of reaction that followed the ex- 
travagant anti-religious fury of the French Revolution, and 
set so strong towards conservatism in politics and religion: so 
that he was doing in Germany a like task to that attempted 
just then by Chateaubriand in France. But we must look 
back of that date, to see how this religious reaction took just 
the shape itdid in his mind. “ The father of Schleiermacher 
was a good old-fashioned Calvinistic preacher, chaplain to a 
regiment; and, for convenience in some of his wanderings, 
he put the boy at school among the ‘ Moravian Brethren.’ 
These made the most pious of religious communities. In 
spiritual descent their tradition came down from Bohemian 
exiles, who carried into their retreat the same religious ardor 
that had flamed with such obstinate fury in the Hussite 
wars; but in them, or in their followers, it was tempered to 
a sweet, somewhat austere, and most nobly self-sacrificing 
piety. It was the placid faith of a company of Moravian 
missionaries in a storm at sea that had touched John Wes- 
ley more profoundly than ever before with the reality and 
power of a religious life. And this obscure community was 
‘the mother’s bosom, warm and dark,’ which nourished the 
germs of that young life given to its charge.” 

The later experience of university life, and the deliberate 
study of the Deistical writers (then making a good deal of 
noise), which he undertook against his father’s earnest pro- 
test, did not, as we have seen, extinguish the deep sense that 
religion in the soul was the most profound and blessed of 
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realities; while they did convince him that it must be inter- 
preted to the educated mind in a way very different from 
the old doctrinal scheme,—a way in which the form of 
expression should be, avowedly, not the adequate statement 
of a fact of human knowledge, but the symbol, or image 
( Vorstellung) of that which far transcends all human knowl- 
edge. Hence he chose such phrases as seemed to minds 
like Professor Norton’s a mere playing fast and loose with 
sacred things, sophistry or conscious self-deception, “ veil- 
weaving ” * about one’s real opinions, so as to hide their true 
meaning from others’ eyes. Thus, departing from the com- 
mon language of theology, Schleiermacher speaks not of 
“God the Creator and Moral Governor” (which are the 
terms insisted on by Martineau and English thinkers gener- 
ally), but rather of “the Divine Life ” and our “ communion 
with the Living God: a sharp distinction,” he says, “is to 
be drawn between the Living God and a personal God” ; 
not of “a Future Life of Judgment,” in the terms familiar 
to most Christians, but rather of the “Eternal Life,” or 
deathlessness of the spiritual principle in man, and of its 
blending in the Hereafter with the Universal Life, in lan- 
guage that implied, or seemed to imply, that its conscious 
identity would be lost.t In short, his whole system of 
doctrine (Glaubenslehre)— which is developed at great 
length and very elaborately — appears to be built on the 
interpreting not of any written word, but of the actual 
experience of the religious life. Its data are purely the 
facts of Christian consciousness ; and, as a countryman of his 
has said of him, it was “quite uncertain whether Schleier- 
macher believed or not in revelation, miracle, the divinity of 
Christ, the trinity, the personality of God, or the immortality 
of the soul. In his theological phrases he would avoid all 
that could distinctly mean this or that.” In his exposition 
of faith he starts with this one point of fact: I am a Chris- 
tian; this I am by nature and inheritance. By introspection 


* Schleiermacher (as Professor Norton reminds us) is a German word signifying 
** veil-maker.” 


+t Compare Martineau’s Study of Religion, ii. 355-360. 
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and analysis, not by study of the letter of the gospel, he will 
then determine what that fact implies; what is the meaning 
of incarnation, atonement, resurrection, in the terms of relig- 
ious experience; and this shall be his Christian creed. Of 
course, all sharp bounds of doctrine disappear; and this sim- 
plicity of method, carried out with the wonderful wealth 
and fervor of his exposition, makes him the great master 
of liberal theology, by whatever name his disciples may be 
called. 

But it is not my business here to expound Schleiermacher’s 
method or doctrinal system, however briefly; only to show 
how the order of thought I have been trying to describe 
came into effect on New England Unitarianism at that 
particular time, why it fascinated some while it alarmed or 
offended others, and in what ways it has modified the char- 
acter of it ever since. 

This order of thought was (as I have already hinted) fur- 
ther strengthened by those schools of German philosophy so 
powerful in the first half of this century, which came to be 
eagerly studied among us about fifty years ago. I have 
nothing whatevér to do with them here as systems of opinion. 
I only speak of them because they shared the same obloquy 
with the new theology from those who imperfectly understood 
them; and because they have strongly affected the current 
of opinion since — more strongly than most of us are apt 
to think. Not directly; for few cared to study them, or 
could possibly understand them if they did. But those few 
have in a very special sense been the teachers of our genera- 
tion, and have influenced even the popular way of thinking 
among us more than we are often aware. James Freeman 
Clarke, for example, was strongly attracted by these philos- 
ophies and by the theology founded upon them. Then 
there are two well-known works of two very accomplished 
students in this direction: Reason in Religion by Dr. 
Hedge, to whom German came to be almost a second mother 
tongue during his school-days passed in Germany, and who 
had as much to do as anybody in naturalizing the new order 
of thought among us; and The Science of Thought, by 
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Professor Everett, which is understood to be a product of 
the philosophy of Hegel,— that philosophy held in especial 
dread and abhorrence by sober thinkers among us half a 
century ago. Just in proportion to the seriousness and the 
religiousness of their way of thinking have the men of a 
younger generation been influenced by such books as these. 

But the philosophy I speak of has had another effect 
among us, more direct and more intelligible. Fifty years ago, 
a3 I have shown, Unitarians were substantially all agreed in 
accepting Christianity as a special and supernatural revela- 
tion, in the common sense of those terms. I have quoted 
both George Ripley and Theodore Parker, in their contro- 
versy with Professor Norton, as professing, with the utmost 
apparent simplicity, their own belief in the Christian mir- 
acles. Atthis day, on the contrary, not only (with very rare 
exceptions) those who are regarded as leaders of thought 
among us—such as Martineau in England and Hedge in 
America — have quietly dropped or openly discarded the 
argument from miracles ; but Broad Churchmen in England, 
like Bishop Colenso, who never forfeited his bishopric, like 
Rev. Charles Voysey and Stopford Brooke (before the seces- 
sion of these latter), have done the same; Matthew Arnold, 
openly a member of the Church of England, says without 
rebuke that “miracles do not happen.” The way for this 
remarkable change of opinion among men in general has no 
doubt been opened by scientific habits of thinking; but, 
as a change in religious opinion, the way for it had to be 
prepared by philosophy. Schleiermacher, as usual, speaks 
both ways: “Insulate any natural fact,” he says, “and it 
becomes a miracle; repeat any miracle, and it becomes 
a natural fact.” And, for a time, the religious scruple is 
pacified by such a compromise. 

Clear and honest thinking, however, demands something 
more than this tampering with words. It demands, first, a 
fixed habit of mind in harmony with the best opinion or 
knowledge of the day: this we call a philosophical method in 
our thought; and, second, a careful study, with the best 
helps of modern learning, of the documents and evidences 
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of our faith: this we call a scientific criticism in our theology. 
I have just spoken of the great change that has come to pass 
in the opinions of the thinking world, in the common under- 
standing of the Bible history. I have now afew words to say 
of the way in which this change has been helped amongst 
ourselves by the study of German critical theology. 

To go into the subject properly, I ought to show how 
there have grown up in Germany, more or less directly as 
the fruit of different philosophical schools, a great variety of 
interpretations, or ways of interpreting the Bible records, 
most of them more or less rationalistic ; and how these may 
be divided into three main groups: the non-miraculous, pure 
and simple, represented by the name of Paulus; the mythi- 
cal or poetic, represented by Strauss; and the historical or 
scientific, of which the best exponent is the school of Baur. 
Now the story of these groups is extremely interesting 
and instructive, but I have not time to give it here;* and, 
besides, my subject seems to make it more proper for me to 
illustrate it by examples taken among our own students and 
theologians, instead of those that come to us across the 
water in a foreign tongue. 

Strictly speaking, there has been no scholarly investiga- 
tion of this field amongst ourselves. The best that any of 
our students have done has been to study according to their 
ability, and appropriate as far as they thought good, the 
learning which has been poured forth in unstinted measure 
from the German press. German has for this half-century 
been the favorite, I may say the indispensable, language in 
which to follow up any of these lines of investigation. And, 
whether our own writers have borrowed their opinions out 
and out, or whether they have thought them out for them- 
selves under the atmospheric pressure of that great world of 
learning and speculation, the result is one: the general, even 
the popular, way of looking at the subject, with or without 
knowing it, has taken its tone from Germany. 

The earliest signs of this influence among us were an essay 
on “The Messianic Prophecies,” by Mr. (afterwards Profes- 





*It is given in Christian History in its Three Great Periods, vol. iii. pp. 227-238. 
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sor) George R. Noyes, in 1834; critical “ Lectures on the Old 
Testament,” by Professor Palfrey, published in 1840; anda 
“ Note on the Old Testament,” by Professor Norton, in 1844. 
These, however, though expressing the extreme of radical 
opinion in their day, were addressed only to scholars, and 
hardly reached the general mind; then, too, they did not 
directly touch the Christian records, and so excited little or 
no particular alarm. The first book I remember, showing 
clear traces of German influence upon critical opinion,— less 
by its argument than by the fact of its publication,— was 
a tale called Theodore, or the Skeptic’s Conversion, trans- 
lated by James Freeman Clarke from the learned and famous 
theologian, De Wette. Theodore is an ingenuous young 
theologian, beginning to be troubled with doubts of the su- 
pernatural,— a sort of Robert Elsmere of that period, whose 
spiritual struggles are mild, indeed, compared with those of 
a later day, and who easily finds comfort in such pious com- 
promises as those we have seen in Schleiermacher. There 
could not have been a gentler or kindlier introduction among 
us of the line of thought which controversy was to make so 
familiar afterwards. De Wette was one of the earliest, one 
of the most devout and pure-minded, as well as most copious 
and learned, of the new school of commentators; and his 
writings, though long left behind by the rushing current of 
speculative exegesis, did perhaps more than any others to 
instruct the students of that generation. 

It is natural to speak next of the work of Theodore 
Parker, whose chief task of erudition was to translate and 
expound, from his immense range of reading, De Wette’s 
commentary on the Old Testament. He had already, in his 
South Boston sermon on “ The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity ” (1841), cast these topics of learned discussion 
into the waters of popular controversy ; and his name, more 
than any other, came to be the watchword of the change of 
opinion that was slowly coming to pass upon the popular 
mind: a change which was strikingly shown three years ago 
this month, when the American Unitarian Association pub- 
lished a large volume of Theodore Parker’s writings, includ- 
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ing that very discourse, under the editorship of James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Two other Unitarian scholars, especially revered and 
beloved among us, have shown in different ways and more 
obscurely something of the German influence in their com- 
mentaries upon the Gospel,— Dr. William Henry Furness 
and Mr. Edmund Hamilton Sears. Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers, which is the completest and best statement of Dr. 
Furness’s exposition, recognizes with extreme gratitude and 
respect his obligation to his instructor Professor Norton ; 
but its characteristic view — that the miracles, taken in their 
most literal sense, were the natural acts of such a soul as 
Jesus — not only was a great shock to the received opinion, 
but no one can read the rationalistic commentary of Paulus, 
without seeing how the two differ on their method only by 
a hair’s-breadth, and how (consciously or not) the one has 
caught the manner and spirit of the other whom apparently 
he means to contradict. They have the same matter-of- 
fact way of taking the detail of narrative and of giving it a 
“ natural ” explanation, each in his own fashion. Allow for 
the thick, clumsy, dingy, ill-printed German volumes, and 
set beside them the fair, clean, trim, compact pages of the 
American press,—compare the scholastic method of the 
German erudite, who chiefly rejoices and expands in the dry 
light of criticism, with the religious beauty and tenderness 
that mark the later exposition,—and you have in the one, 
in many a- familiar passage, only a transfigured likeness of 
the other. Mr. Sears’s Heart of Christ, I should say on the 
other hand, with perhaps a little less confidence, reflects, in . 
the great sweetness and spiritual beauty of its exposition, 
the tone of Olshausen, that most devout and mystical of 
learned commentators, whose orthodoxy of belief seems 
' purely a phase of his sentimental piety, and whose spirit is 
wonderfully winning as you begin to read him, whether or 
| not you are long content with his intellectual view. Mr. 

Sears’s refined and beautiful intelligence was the gracious 
channel through which that vein of influence flowed in, to 
the delight and comfort of many a kindred mind. 
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I do not know of any theologian among us who has ac- 
cepted seriously Strauss’s mythical theory of interpreting 
the gospel narrative. It was taken up by Theodore Parker, 
while it was yet new, in the Christian Examiner, in an ad- 
mirable exposition and confutation ; and I do not remember 
any discussion of it as a living issue among-us since. In 
brief, it would make the supernatural parts of the Gospels a 
sort of allegory or philosophical poem, founded on ideas cur- 
rent in Jewish tradition, and embadying in symbols certain 
facts and phases of the higher life of man. Especially such 
transcendental facts of the Gospel narrative as the Incarna- 
tion, the Temptation, the Transfiguration, the Resurrection 
and Ascension, are expounded frankly as “ myths,” — that 
is, philosophical ideas, or facts of the religious life, put in 
the form of narrative of real events, which are regarded as 
purely symbolic or allegorical. It is understood to be the 
product of what is called the school of Hegel “of the Left” 
in philosophy; and, if one wishes to see how that general 
line of symbolic interpretation is carried out through the 
field of fact and dogma, he might be advised, instead of 
studying the words of Strauss himself (which are foreign in 
tone, and more or less repellent to us), to find it in the writ- 
ings of Drs. Hedge and Everett before cited, especially the 
former. 

Of far greater importance at this day than the schools of 
criticism yet spoken of is what is known as the “ Tiibingen 
School,” established and still largely controlled by the mas- 
sive learning and masterly mind of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur. I have myself several times given public exposition 
of the method of this school and the results it seems to lead 
to, and shall say nothing of it now, except that it has been 
most fully, most intelligently, and best set forth before our 
public by that graceful scholar, that widely read theologian, 
that accomplished man of letters, Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham,—a man who inherits the elegant and fastidious 
refinement of our elder New England scholarship, and has 
added to it an intellectual breadth, a moral courage, and a 
mental vigor, which put him conspicuously in the front rank 
of a younger school of theologians. 
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I have now, as time allowed me, passed in review the in- 
fluences, both religious and dogmatic or intellectual, which 
have come upon American Unitarianism during the last fifty 
years, while I have been a close and interested spectator in 
the field. There is one other thing which seems to me nec- 
essary, in order to make this survey complete. I have said 
already what were the dismay and repugnance with which 
that influence was first seen to be coming on. To quote 
from Professor Norton’s address on “ The Latest Form of In- 
fidelity”: “In Germany the theology of which I speak has 
allied itself with atheism, with pantheism, and with other 
irreligious speculations, that have appeared in those meta- 
physical systems from which the God of Christianity is ex- 
cluded.” Some of you may no doubt remember when the 
very name German was a sort of reproach, and any suspi- 
cion of that line of speculation was a stigma from which it 
was not easy for the young theologian to get absolved. Yet 
you have also lived to see one who as a young theologian 
most eagerly and with warmest sympathy followed that line 
of speculation, come nearer perhaps than any other man of 
education among us to the common thought and heart; for, 
when I recall those early influences, I seem to find the popu- 
lar embodiment of them all in James Freeman Clarke. 

Again, it seems to me clear that the life of religious 
thought which has come down to us survives not in spite of, 
but in virtue of, those influences I have attempted to de- 
scribe. 1 do not mean that the opinions of the present day 
are in better harmony with the true religious life than those 
which prevailed fifty years ago. I do not think they are. 
At any rate, it is not for us to disparage that body of opin- 
ion which stayed the religious life of Channing, Tuckerman, 
and Henry Ware. What I do mean is, that to have shut 
down the gates against an intellectual tide so genuine and 
strong as was then setting in, would have been to turn what 
till then had been an open channel into a little land-locked 
creek, and to shut us out effectually from the large intel- 
lectual currents of our age. The alternative in that case 
would have been to strand in dry-rot, or to effect a breach 
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by violence into the wider waters. There were those then 
who were willing to do either: Norton the one thing, Parker 
the other thing. But all of us, I think, are now agreed that 
the more excellent way was that taken by the younger 
scholars of that day,— Furness, Hedge, and Clarke being 
conspicuous in the group,— who set themselves to deepen 
the channel and keep it open, and won for us who follow 
them the free navigation of the sea. 

And this service of theirs turned, as you will have seen, 
upon the same point which Schleiermacher made the pivot 
of his first appeal to the German people: I mean his assertion 
that the religious life — with all there is in it of beauty and 
joy, of comfort, aspiration, strength, and hope —is its own 
evidence and its own exceeding great reward; and, while it 
is not without intellectual foundation of its own, is yet 
independent of all form of speculative opinion. It was 
(humanly speaking) of infinite importance for us at that time 
that this conviction should be well established. Doubtless 
it has had the ill effect of making some men loose, reckless 
perhaps, about holding firmly any clear conviction at all 
about anything. But it has had the good effect, with very 
many more in whom opinion was wavering, to hold them 
still within the blessed circle of Christian fellowship, till 
character should be ripened, principle braced, and the men- 
tal tone invigorated. Thus it has quickened and refreshed 
the springs of spiritual life in the veins of our religious or- 
ganization itself. 

Besides, as we must remember, the opinions then most 
dreaded — opinions touching the supernatural and miracu- 
lous in the ministry of Jesus — were not opinions invented 
by theologians, however radical. On the contrary, the most 
radical of theologians used every art of forced interpretation, 
of evasion, and of intellectual compromise, to escape the 
pressure of those opinions. If the old doctrinal view of the 
incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, and the miracu- 
lous works of Jesus has in any mind been weakened, dis- 
solved, or washed away, it has been not by the theology 
which first exhausted every shift to save it, but by the sci- 
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ence which in a pitiless flood beat and encroached upon it, 
in spite of those poor makeshifts. Within these fifty years 
many of us have had thrust upon us, again and again, first- 
hand testimony from believers of facts as distinctly miracu- 
lous as anything in the New Testament,— facts which one 
or two hundred years ago would just as distinctly have re- 
ceived that interpretation; yet we know perfectly well 
that such testimony, however vouched, would not stand an 
hour in any civilized court of justice, and so we quietly lay 
it by, whatever be our private opinion of its validity. It is 
just so with our treatment of the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament. Thousands among us receive them with the same 
faith, comfort, and reverence as of old. But not one of us 
thinks of defining the line of Christian fellowship by the 
acceptance of them; not one of us would stake a single 
point of his own religious faith upon them; not one of us 
appeals to them as argument for the spiritual truth, but at 
most as what that “truth as it is in Jesus” may help us to 
accept. 

This change in the general intelligence has come about, 
reluctantly and with infinite protest, during the entire sci- 
entific revolution of the last two centuries. It has not 
been frankly accepted, among those calling themselves 
Christians, till comparatively late in the fifty years’ period 
we have been looking back upon. But it had to reach not 
our scientific opinions merely, but our religious opinions. 
If the religious life survives among us in spite of it, this 
result is due, in no small part, to the influence upon our 
elder Unitarianism of German theology from the time of 
Schleiermacher. 


J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN MODERN ENG- 
LISH POETRY BEFORE TENNYSON. 


If poetry be what Mr. Arnold defines it, “a criticism of 
life,” — or, as I should rather say, an interpretation of life, 
a revealer of what is best worth revealing in the many-sided 
drama of humanity,—it is clear that it must largely wear 
the livery of the thought of the particular age in which it 
appears. Not, of course, that it will be merely the reflec- 
tion, the literal transcript, of the century which gives it birth. 
The true poet always breathes “the upper airs,” lives near 
“the heights where is the throne of truth.” He is no par- 
rot, repeating the commonplaces of common men. There 
is always something of the prophetic element in his singing ; 
for “he sings of what the world will be when the years 
have passed away.” He deals with the great universal 
truths that govern humanity, and by which alone can hu- 
manity fully live. The eternal —that is, the permanent, 
the unchangeable — is his natural heritage and home. 

Thus, of how little importance is it that Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, wrote in this or that particular epoch! We 
feel, as we read, that they are for all time; and though, of 
course, more or less colored by the age in which they lived, 
theirs are the “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
They paint man rather than particular men,— man with his 
powers and possibilities which transcend all limits of age 
and environment. ‘They give us the freedom of a city whose 
walls are built of imperishable stone, whose streets are 
paved with the everlasting “exultations, agonies,” and joys 
and griefs and hopes and fears of man’s “ unconquerable 
mind.” 

Yet let us be just to the now uppermost theory of envi- 
ronment and epoch,— the theory which Taine, in his brill- 
iant but unsatisfactory History of English Literature, works 
so energetically, and, on the whole, so effectively, if not 
convincingly,—the theory that the great genius, like the 
veriest dullard, is the product of his century and those thou- 
sand subtile forces that go to make up his surroundings. 

3 
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Thus, Homer is merely the natural, we may say the inevi- 
table, outcome of the Homeric age, its freshness and spon- 
taneity of expression, “the wonder and bloom of the world,” 
as Goethe is the product of a modern century, its doubts 
and questionings, its pitiless analysis and dissection of every 
human passion and emotion, its continual unrest and dissat- 
isfaction with things as they are — an eternal “ wander-year ” 
through every land and age in search of that one thing 
which it never finds, intellectual peace ! 

In such interpretation, or it may be “criticism of life,” 
the poets voice the higher hope and aspiration as well as 
the deeper doubts and questionings of the age in which they 
live. They reveal to us what we ourselves have hardly 
dared to put into language. They say, only in better words, 
what mankind is striving at that particular moment to af- 
firm about life, about duty, about man’s relation to the 
unseen. As such revealers of truth, there is much force in 


Mrs. Browning’s rather startling declaration that the poets 
are 


“ The only truth-tellers now left to God, 
The only holders by his sunskirts 
Through conventional gray glooms.” 


It is thus inevitable that the poets — the truth-tellers, 
when they are faithful to their high calling— should be 
drawn more or less frequently to a consideration of the dis- 
tinctly religious elements of life. Without falling into the 
quagmire of didacticism,— though this has not been avoided 
by second and third rate versifiers, and even a master like 
Milton occasionally preaches, much to the detriment of his 
great epic,— the poets are all bound to give us their convic- 
tion as to the meaning of human existence, the relation of the 
finite to the Infinite, the everlasting sanctions of morality, 
and the possible future that awaits the just and the unjust. 
Not always starting out with as open a declaration of moral 
and religious intent as Milton, nor dragging us through hell 
to Paradise with Dante, they can hardly escape feeling “ the 
burden of this unintelligible world” and trying, as best they 
can, to lift that burden for us a little. 
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It is interesting to trace in modern English poetry the 
various changes which have taken place in this direction. 
From the unrealism and affectation of Dryden and Pope,— 
though Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” may be classed as fairly 
good religion, and, if slightly pantheistic, has nevertheless, 
with a kind of subtle irony, found its way into orthodox 
hymn-books, to be sung by worthy people who have never 
guessed its astonishing heterodoxy,— we suddenly emerge 
upon the genuine piety (the word has been seriously dam- 
aged, but there is no better word for the genuine thing) of 
the mild-voiced Cowper and the sober devoutness of Words- 
worth. 

Let us glance, however, at Pope’s attitude towards relig- 
ion. Though in one sense the eighteenth century was an 
irreligious century, it was not a century in which there was 
not plenty of talk and writing about religion. Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke lent a tone of mild skepticism to the 
discussion of theological questions. The “arguments” for 
the existence and probable attributes of God were advanced 
proand con. (It may safely be said that when such discus- 
sions are rife, any vital sense of God’s reality and nearness 
is not very abundant.) Bishop Butler was the man for 
the hour, proving with his elaborate array of analogies 
drawn from nature that it was not so improbable, after all, 
that the Deity should make some revelation of himself to 
a wicked world. The Analogy—that famous old fortress 
of Orthodoxy, the small cannon of whose “ unanswerable ” 
arguments are still turned against the rising young heretics 
of our seminaries and colleges — was the natural product of 
an age which loved to talk and argue about God rather than 
felt his reality and near presence. 

Pope’s religion, so far as religion enters at all into the 
fabric of his glittering verse, is of a kind that might be ex- 
pected from the century which called it forth. It is neat, 
it is epigrammatic, it is well turned. But we feel that it 
springs from the head rather than from the heart. There 
is nothing personal about it. It is a nice logical argument 
in favor of the probable, perhaps inevitable, existence of a 
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Being who has wisely created a fixed order of nature which 
man may very properly study, and possibly find in it some- 
thing to his moral as well as intellectual advantage. The 
poet “looks through nature up to nature’s God”; but this 
is a very different matter from finding God in nature, as 
Emerson, as Wordsworth, indeed, as Cowper himself, finds 
him : — 
“ A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the livirg air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Pope is very convincing, if any one can be convinced in 
this way, in his logical argument that “whatever is, is 
right” ; that justice and wisdom rule the universe. Clearly, 
“the great directing Mind of all ordains” what is best for 
each one of us, though we are not wise enough to under- 
stand the meaning of that ordering. So far, good. Perhaps 
it is well that we should definitely understand our igno- 
rance, and submit to, if we cannot love, the Inevitable. But 
Pope never rises to the feeling of personal interest in this 
all-embracing Order, or, for that matter, that this great 
Order has any special interest in man. There is not even 
the enthusiasm of a positivist like Stuart Mill, who thought 
it might be man’s highest wisdom to join hands with the 
benevolent against the malevolent forces of the universe, 
and thus aid a Deity who, if he were really benevolent, did 
not seem to be all-powerful in every direction! 

Perhaps the nearest approach to the modern conception of 
a Divine love and pity is to be found in the closing verses 
of the * Universal Prayer” : — 


“If I am right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 
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“ Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 
At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 


“ Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath ; 
Oh, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day's life or death.” 


The “Universal Prayer” is certainly the highest reach of 
Pope’s religious sentiment. It has much that is essentially 
modern in it,— the note of trust, of personal conviction and 
longing. But, for the most part, he is content with dressing 
up stock religious arguments in fine words, pointing a theo- 
logical epigram, and making good orthodox statements 
which, by reason of their neatness, have long been current. 
It is a curious commentary on the artificial quality of his 
piety that his poem on “ The Messiah” is also entitled “A 
Sacred Eclogue in imitation of Virgil’s ‘ Pollio.’” The imi- 
tation is as close in substance as in.form. It is classical, 
as Pope himself was classical, not Christian. There is no 
more distinctly religious quality in it than in a hymn to 
Orpheus. 

How different the atmosphere when we come to the 
gentle poet of Olney! It is Cowper’s supreme merit that 
he dared to lead a revolt, what must then have seemed a 
kind of “forlorn hope,” against the glittering artificiality of 
the well-nigh omnipotent school of Dryden and Pope ; that 
he sang of what he felt, not of what it was supposed he 
ought to feel. And as, in order to think, one must first have 
the power of thought, so, in order to feel, one must first have 
feeling, emotion. While it is doubtful whether such power 
were vouchsafed to the school of Pope,— well content with 
neat phrases about emotions,— with Cowper there is no ques- 
tion of the genuineness of the feeling or the sincerity of his 
passion. Every line bears the stamp of reality. A man’s 
heart lives and beats in every sentence. If here and there 
we find a certain formality and over-stateliness of diction, 
this is recognized as the fault of the age, which our poet is 
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rapidly outgrowing, and in his best lines has quite overcome. 
How genuine, how sincere, is Cowper’s religious sentiment in 
comparison with that found in the neatly turned lines of the 
witty verse-maker of Twickenham! It has the personal 
ring in it. He who wrote these passionate sentences has, 
indeed, “ experienced religion”; and what an experience it 
has been! 


“T was a stricken deer that left the herd, 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed, 
My panting side was charged, when. I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live.” 


This is a genuine record of a genuine conversion,— the ex- 
pression of a strong, personal love amounting to passion, 
something quite new in English literature since the great 
Elizabethan days. In such lines as these, Cowper is the 
father of all that modern English poetry which has no hesi- 
tation about revealing states of feeling and emotion which 
were so carefully hidden away by writers of the artificial 
school that we have good reason for doubting whether they 
ever existed. 

Cowper’s many and often quite beautiful descriptions of 
nature (certainly first-hand impressions, and never mere fine 
writing about the outward universe, as was all the “ poetry 
of nature” that preceded it) have, indirectly, a strong relig- 
ious quality. There is not so much a looking up through 
nature to the Author of nature as a finding of God’s spirit, 
and some clear message from him, in nature. “I am wiser in 
my study than in the streets,” says Emerson, “and in the 
woods than in either.” Cowper teaches the same lesson ; 
and, if there be a little of the preacher in it, we easily forgive 
him for his good sense and his cheerful wisdom. No such 
simple and joyous expression of a genuine love for “nature’s 
aloneness ” had been seen in English literature for at least a 
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hundred years and more. Indeed, one may question whether, 
Shakespeare excepted, it appears before Cowper in any poet 
later than Chaucer; for there is a certain unreality about 
Spenser’s descriptions of the external world, and Sidney’s 
hills and dales of Arcadia have a very theatrical and paste- 
board air. 

Take these lines describing a winter walk at noon : — 


“Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, and has the warmth of May. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May thiok down hours to moments, Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books.” 


If the religious element in Cowper’s poetry be distinctly 
Calvinistic, and rather gloomy,— poor, gentle-hearted man! 
the religious torments that he knew were rather caused by 
the weakness of his suffering body than by any real weak- 
ness of his intellect,—there is still in it that which I particu- 
larly desire to mark, the personal note, what we may call 
the modern feeling of intimate relationship with God, and 
not the coldly intellectual conception of Pope and his fol- 
lowers of the general but chillingly remote excellence of 
the order of nature. Some of Cowper’s hymns, expressing 
feeling of personal love and longing for nearness to God 
through Christ, are about the best in the language. 

There is an unwonted happiness (unusual at least in one 
for whom so often God's love and mercy were obscured by 
fears of the Divine wrath and impending judgment) in these 
lines, that start off with a kind of joyous exultation : — 
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“ Sometimes a light surprises the Christian while he sings : 
It is the Lord who rises with healing in his wings. 
When comforts are declining, he grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining to cheer it after rain.” 


One likes to remember that this poor, tempest-tossed spirit, 
so often struggling in the darkness of utter despair,—a 
spiritual hopelessness that voiced itself in “ The Castaway,” 
in certain portions of “ Lines to my Mother's Picture” and 
the terrible alcaics beginning 


“ Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion,”— 


could now and then, at least, behold the “clear shining after 
rain,” and rejoice in it. The picture of the millennium in 
“The Task ” is more than matched for simplicity and beauty 
of expression in the familiar hymn on the future peace and 
glory of the Christian Church: — 


“ Hear what God the Lord hath spoken,” — 


which has the true lyrical quality in it; that is, it: can be 
sung by people who have any vision of the Eternal Goodness 
in their hearts. While the 


“God moves in a mysterious way,” 


in spite of its being rather hackneyed, is, perhaps, one of 
the best of the hymns of its class in voicing one phase of 
the question of the Divine nature. A certain formality of 
form, an occasional lapsing into the stilted or conventional 
phraseology of his time, may easily be forgiven by one who 
sees in this broadening and deepening of the personal element 
in English poetry a sure prophecy of the natural piety and 
unaffected religiousness of our later singers. 

The religious quality in Wordsworth’s poetry is so essen- 
tially part and parcel of every verse he wrote that it is as 
difficult to extract it from particular lines as to rob the 
human body of blood and breath without destroying its life. 
Wordsworth’s nature was so eminently devout that religion 
breathes from almost every poem, as the rose breathes per- 
fume because it is its nature to be sweet. And it is of espe- 
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cial interest to all liberal-minded readers that the quality of 
this religious faith is essentially broad, liberal, humane. It 
is as different from the religion of Cowper as if centuries 
rolled between the poet of Olney and the poet of Grasmere 
Vale. It may be that there is even a certain pantheistic 
tendency in Wordsworth’s conception of the Infinite Spirit 
of the universe which breathes through all things. This, by 
way of illustration : — 
“T was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still ; 

O’er all that lost beyond the reach of thought 

Avd human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart.” 


Pantheism is undoubtedly a rock upon which any spiritually- 
minded man, in his revolt from the gross literalism of that 
theology which loves to picture God as definitely as it 
describes “the man in the next street,” must now and 
then touch. When one leaves the painfully anthropomorphic 
conception of Deity in the “ Paradise Lost,” — notoriously 
the weak spot in the great epic (as there seems to be 
something fatally antagonistic between the spirit of theology 
and the spirit of true poetry),— who can hope to form any 
exact definition of the Divine nature? The Eternal Power 
in the world working for righteousness forever escapes from 
all definitions and all mathematical demonstrations. He is 
haply “most revealed when most concealed.” 

Theology glibly talks about Him with a whirlwind of 
words, but God is not in the whirlwind. Rather does he 
lurk in the vague, half-formed speech of some tender dreamer, 
so shy and fearful before the Divine mystery which he feels 
that he dreads to name it, lest its reality and beauty for his 
soul escape. As Mrs. Ward says in her admirable preface 
to Amiel’s Journal, The future does not belong to the certain 
people. 

Wordsworth’s pantheism is essentially that of our own 
Emerson, voiced in these characteristic lines : — 
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“ As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes ; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form He maketh haste. 

He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar. 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature. 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


Or perhaps we should better call this Transcendentalism, 
because every thought of God must always transcend 
human expression,— the poet’s faith, which, if lacking a little 
in orthodox form, more than atones for the want of a 
“body of doctrine” by a far larger body of clear spiritual 
discernment than goes to the making up of most so-called 
Orthodoxy. ,; 

More important, at least more noticeable than this feature 
of Wordsworth’s religion, is his ardent faith in that which 
Channing preached with such intensity that it may fairly be 
considered the prime article in his creed, the foundation 
stone of Unitarian Christianity,— the essential dignity and 
greatness of human nature. And human nature with Words- 
worth, perhaps even more than with Channing, was some- 
thing real and vital and of very personal interest. The 
great leader of American Unitarianism, though he lived in a 
city, in the busy haunts and ways of men, was even more of 
a recluse than was he who dwelt in the silences “among 
the lonely hills,” with the peasant-folk of the Lake region. 
Channing, indeed, proclaimed with rare power the dignity 
and value of the human soul. But there was, it must be 
confessed, a certain fastidiousness in the man himself, which 
kept him slightly aloof from the common dusty ways of 
human life and thought. The “divinity that doth hedge a 
king ” was as nothing to the air of lofty spirituality that set 


apart this slight, delicate creature, who was to thousands who 
heard his flutelike voice “an embodied conscience.” 

But with Wordsworth the conviction that human nature 
was of divine origin, that the soul in man counted, whether 
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it were the soul of a beggar or of a monarch, was something 
based on actual observation, and intimate acquaintance with 
the humble denizens of his Lake country. He saw —if 
ever poet did— man as man, stripped of all adventitious 
robes of circumstance and environment, and honored him as 
the child of God. There was never such an apotheosis of 
common life as is to be found in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Evidently, the poet described himself in the character of the 
Pedler, in the first book of “ The Excursion,” whose only 
passion was an “ enthusiasm for humanity.” 


“ Much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart 
That, mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements. 
His heart lay open, and by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured. Hence it came 
That in our best experience he was rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life.” 


This deep “sympathy with man” is wonderfully manifested 
in such vivid pictures as the episode of Margaret in “ The Ex- 
cursion” ; “ Revolution and Independence,” better known as 
“The Leech Gatherer”; “ The Affliction of Margaret,” and 
many kindred poems. Here a new spirit has crept into 
English poetry,— not a fine talk about Humanity, like much 
of the writing of French enthusiasts or of some of the Pos- 
itivists, who would die for the race, but would not lift a fin- 
ger to help the particular waif or stray at their door, but that 
genuine belief in mankind which prompts the deepest inter- 
est in each individual man and woman and child, no matter 
how lowly or seemingly insignificant. 

It is true, as has been often objected, that the language of 
Wordsworth’s peasant-folk is not the language of ordinary 
laborers, tramps, and beggar-women. Even the poetic Lake 
region could hardly have produced this race of philosophic 
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pedlers and vagrants. When the wretched mother, in that 
most pathetic “ Affliction of Margaret,” fancies that her son 
may have been drowned, and now 


‘ Hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep ” ; 


or, again, these wonderful lines :— 


“ Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief ; 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grief,” — 


a distinction that would only be possible for a well-trained 
and cultivated person,— we know that this is not the exact 
language of the peasant woman he describes, but it is what 
Wordsworth’s own mind sees in the perhaps wordless or half- 
expressed sorrow before him. If he were better than his 
creed, English poetry is the great gainer by his mingling a 
little of what Mr. Ruskin calls “the pathetic fallacy” with 
what he absolutely saw and described. It is only in the bald 
literalism of “ Peter Bell” and “Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill” that we regret that he followed too closely the rules 
he had laid down at the start. But just the same, in noble 
poetry or in poor verse, the heart of Wordsworth ever beat 
in unison with the great heart of humanity; and it may be 
that to his writings to-day is due very much more of the 
humanitarian movement of the age — the philanthropic and 
charitable work of our churches —than most of the philan- 
thropists themselves have ever guessed. 

If Wordsworth’s deduction of our faith in immortality — 
as in the famous *“ Ode,” which Mr. Emerson has called “ the 
best modern essay on the subject” — from our childish recol- 
lections of a former state of existence, after the style of 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, be somewhat forced and 
fantastic (for it must be admitted that, if the child be “a 
philosopher,” he is a decidedly unconscious philosopher, and 
for our belief in the “sober certainties” of the future life 
we are apt to go to those who have lived more years of ex- 
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perience and suffering), and though with the great poet, as 
with Dre Bartol, the belief in immortality is “not a demon- 
stration, but a hope,” yet it is sure that one rises from any 
reading of Wordsworth’s solemn verse with a renewed faith 
in the verities of the after life. And this, because Words- 
worth bases that belief upon what our New England Tran- 
scendentalist assures us is the safest, perhaps the only safe, 
foundation for what must forever be a glorious “ hope,” and 
not a mathematical “ demonstration ”: “ The ground of hope 
is in the infinity of the world, which infinity reappears in 
every particle, the powers of all society in every individual, 
and of all mind in every mind.” Because Wordsworth had 
such implicit trust in the Eternal Life that is in the world, 
in nature, and in the soul of man, he was sure, with the only 
kind of certainty that avails much, that the immortal life is 
inevitable for those whose lives on earth shared the inevi- 
tableness of nature, and of God himself. 

It may be noted, in passing, that such lines as these in that 
wonderful fragment — 

“ No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees, 


Rolled ’round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees — 


ure evidently only an expression of a mood of the poet’s 
mind, not his general or invariable attitude towards the 
doctrine of immortality. Just as it would be conspicuously 
unfair to infer from these great lines of Arnold’s — 


“ Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath, 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty halls of death ” — 


that the poet believed that these same “vasty halls of 
death” were some region of cold and gloom, a kind of dis- 
mal Hades, comfortless and drear, in which the poor soul 
was doomed to wander after mortal dissolution. Though the 
world has produced a few genuine pessimists among the poets, 
—notably, Leopardi and Byron and Heine,— yet assuredly 
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despair is not the prevailing note with any of the world’s 
greatest singers. Rather does a royal good cheer, at least a 
solemn hopefulness, as in Wordsworth, mark those who sing 
the world’s deathless songs,— hope about God’s mysterious 
dealings with humanity, hope about the world, and a meek 
confidence that “there’s plenty more of life when this life is 
over.” 

We must note the change in the religious attitude of 
poetry in the singers immediately following Wordsworth 
and preceding those of our own day. Shelley and Byron are 
the poets of revolt. They are railers against that form of 
religious orthodoxy which flourished then, as it flourishes 
now. They are the Tom Paines of poetry, shrieking out 
their abhorrence of every form of tyranny, particularly ec- 
clesiastical tyranny. The established, the old, the respect- 
able, is for them anathema! 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the charge of atheism 
should have been hurled at Shelley’s door. Every man who 
bows not down before the popular idol must run his chance 
of being called a heretic, or worse. Shelley was offensive in 
his denunciations, and scorching in his accusations. It is 
not strange that the heresy-hunters, who are not apt to be 
over-discriminating, failed to see that what Shelley sought to 
overthrow was not the idea of God, but the idea of a God of 
the low, anthropomorphic type presented by the creeds and 
churches. He made, perhaps, the very same mistake made 
by Thomas Paine, and by Ingersoll in our own day, of sup- 
posing that, if the Deity which happens at any particular 
date to be enthroned is not a true God, then there is no 
God atall. Read in the clear white light of modern scien- 
tific criticism and the study of comparative religions, much 
of Shelley’s poetry of revolt is more amusing than anything 
else. We are not greatly disturbed by his screaming. We 
read “Queen Mab” and “ The Revolt of Islam,” to find in 
them other things than their theological protests. It is 
“The Skylark,” the “Ode to the West Wind,” that we 
think of when we name Shelley, and not his theological 
tracts “thrown into the form” of poems! 
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Take, for example, the well-known diatribe against the 
popular idea of Deity : — 


“The name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness ; 
Himself the creature of his worshipers, 
Whose names and attributes and passions change,— 
Seva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God or Lord, 
Even with the human dupes who build his shrines ; 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 
For desolation’s watchword.” 


Or this characteristic passage from “ The Revolt of Islam”: 


“Men say they have seen God, and heard from God, 
Or known from others who have known such things, 
And that His will is all our law, a rod 
To scourge us into slaves; that priests and kings, 
Custom, domestic sway, ay, all that brings 
Man’s free-born soul beneath the oppressor’s heel, 
Are His strong ministers ; and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise His vengeance feel, 
Though truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold steel.” 


Passages like these have a very familiar ring. They remind 
us of frequent outbursts of eloquence from the popular 
orator’s fulmination against that form of orthodoxy which 
sets up a tyrant fiend and calls him God. There is, in fact, a 
certain cheapness, a tawdriness, in effects like these. Doubt- 
less Shelley was sincere enough when he wrote such lines, 
full of hot indignation against the current forms of religion, 
wildly indignant also that he himself should be dubbed an 
atheist, while all the time he was conscious of possessing a 
far more spiritual form of belief than any enthroned in the 
churches. He did good yeoman service; but the vigorous 
blows he dealt fall to-day on thin air, and no one is greatly 
moved by the fantastic pictures he has conjured up. 

The same is true of Byron. “He taught us nothing,” 
says a later poet, “ but our souls have felt him,”— felt him as 
we feel the thunder-shock that startles us, though we know 
very well that the real danger is not in that crashing noise, 
but in the keen flash that preceded it. There is, however, 
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a lack of moral earnestness in Byron’s verse which gives it a 
very different quality from that one finds in Shelley’s poetry. 
The author of “ The Revolt of Islam” was terribly in ear- 
nest. He felt that men were enslaved and their lives made 
miserable by the bondage of priests and creeds. Byron 
merely saw that much of the religion about him was a sham, 
and he took a fierce delight in exposing its insincerity. A 
satirist of manners and morality,— or immorality,— he could 
not avoid pricking all the theological bubbles that his keen 
eyes detected. 

There is not very much earnestness in the cynicism of 
“Childe Harold ” or * Don Juan” or any of the gloomy cor- 
sairs and bandit chiefs who parade through Byron’s pages. 
There is a decided flavor of the cheap melodrama about them, 
and we always see their actions in the glare of stage foot- 
lights. Nobody now takes “Childe Harold ” very seriously, 
while the “ Byronic melancholy” has passed into a synonyme 
for a certain stage of cynicism and religious questioning, 
which, like the measles and the whooping-cough,must perhaps 
be passed through, but which for all noblest minds will be 
rapidly outgrown. Even the gloomy Manfred —the English 
Faust, and Faust not improved as to intellectual seriousness 
—is only a shadow of the poet’s own bitter personality 
revolting against man and destiny and God. 

Let us note with a certain gladness that these Byronic 
forms of doubt or criticism or denial are very different from 
anything that we find in our later English poetry. (Unless 
we except some of the rhapsodical diatribes of Mr. Swinburne, 
who is here a follower of his demi-god, Victor Hugo, rather 
than of any more sober Anglo-Saxon model.) The Byronic 
period has happily passed, as sentimentalism must ever be 
outgrown by all healthy minds. Dashing cynicism or coarse 
abuse, brilliant sallies against men of straw, “states of mind” 
that could be effectually banished by letting ina little breeze 
of good common sense, have long been recognized as hardly 
consistent with that wholesome development of our human 
nature which is the ideal of the present day. In the end, 
only the poet who bases his singing on the spiritual facts of 
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life and the moral constitution of the universe can win im- 
mortality. Byron in his mad revolt against that universal 
order and his open defiance of the moral basis of things 
wrote his own doom. 

JoHN A. BELLOws. 


NORTHERN ESTIMATES OF SOUTHERN LIFE 
AND AFFAIRS. 


The political revolution of the past year offers a favorable 
occasion for a fair consideration of the theme, “ Northern 
Estimates of Southern Life and Affairs.” 

The two journals of largest circulation in New England 
recently declined correspondence bearing upon the general 
development of educational and social affairs in Texas, on 
the ground of lack of interest in this class of topics among 
their readers. The great bar to a fair understanding of 
Southern life and affairs by the North is the preoccupation 
of the classes of people who are interested in such matters 
at home. For the past eight years, at midsummer, I have 
come northward from an eight months’ ministry of educa- 
tion through all the Southern States. Every year I am 
more strongly impressed with the fearful rush of life, the 
intense preoccupation, the almost insane absorption, of even 
the superior people in all these States. It is not sectional 
hatred or conscious prejudice which bars the way, half so 
much as this prodigious current of our new Northern life, 
flowing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, leaving everything 
south of a dozen border cities in a relation similar to a quiet 
New England county seen from Boston or New York. The 
mass of intelligent and thoughtful Northern people regard 
their Southern neighbors much after the same style as the 
mass of busy, prosperous citizens think of their country 
cousins, of whom they do not think at all unless special 
attention is directed that way. 

The railroad men and manufacturers now and then lift 
a window and show us a local Southern “boom,” or seek in- 
vestments by startling publication of Southern prosperity. 

5 
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The rival politicians, from their opposite windows, give us 
a front or rear view of the solid political South. A few 
Northern metropolitan journals, opposed to national aid for 
education, have exhibited a transparency with a picture of 
Southern educational progress as illusive as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment. The visiting military see glorious 
visions and dream ecstatic dreams over their champagne. 
The fashionable young lady from New York comes home en- 
chanted with her winter in New Orleans; while her more 
cultivated and womanly cousin, who teaches in the Southern 
colored seminary, has been treated to a view of the cool side 
of the social shoulder. The increasing multitude of Southern 
tourists bring home the same kind of knowledge of the sub- 
stantial Southern people that the visitors at Newport, Sara- 
toga, or the White Mountains obtain of the permanent pop- 
ulation of those resorts. The “drummers” know the solvent 
traders and the good hotels. The clergy and editors of the 
three largest Protestant religious sects know least of all, 
and are in their judgment the least charitable of any su- 
perior class in the North. 

This paper is not an effort to antagonize these numerous 
partial estimates of a portion of our country now contain- 
ing eighteen millions of people, with future possibilities that 
baffle prophecy. After eight laborious years among the 
children and youth, the young parents and teachers, the 
educational public, and every variety of local official people 
in all the Southern States, I feel competent to present a 
series of views which may direct public attention to the only 
point where a fair judgment can be had of any people. 
Coleridge laid down the central canon of literary and artistic 
judgment in the maxim, “No man is competent to speak of 
the defects of a work until he appreciates its merits.” If 
attention can be drawn to some pronounced merits of South- 
ern life and affairs, there will be less danger, both from the 
chronic indifference of the multitude and from the occasional 
misleading glimpses of the partially interested observer. 

There are several deeply seated popular notions in the 
Northern mind concerning Southern life which must be dis- 
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posed of before we can face the most encouraging tendency ; 
as the loftiest peak of a mountain range is obscured to the 
traveller involved in the foot-hills and secondary summits 
that make its confusing environment. 

The first of these is the time-honored fiction that the lead- 
ing class of the South is now, or ever was, of better ances- 
try or in any way essentially superior to the corresponding 
class in the North. This is only claimed in respect to the 
five original Atlantic southern colonies. Wherever, in the 
North-west, South-west, or on the Pacific slope, the best 
blood of the nine north-eastern and these five southern 
Atlantic States has been tested in every form of rivalship, 
there has been no marked superiority,— the Southern man, 
perhaps, inclining more to public life and the Christian min- 
istry, and the Northern to the industrial and educational 
building of the new republic beyond the Alleghanies. Our 
Southern States can well dispense with all the glory which 
the smali body of young bloods that represented the Euro- 
pean aristocratic orders in her early settlement have con- 
ferred upon her. The War of the Revolution disposed of 
that drift about as effectually in the Southern as in the 
Northern colonies. The solid men of the South who fol- 
lowed Washington were of the same stock and essentially 
the same sort of men as their compeers in the New England 
and Middle States. 

Up to this period, social distinctions were as sharply 
drawn in the Northern as the Southern colonies. Both 
were essentially English in their social structure. The fad- 
ing out of slavery in the North and its acceptance in the 
South as the permanent labor system was the chief cause of 
the divergence. Henceforth, the free school, church, press, 
and labor, and the flood of European immigration, rapidly 
equalized social conditions in the North; and their absence 
in the South as steadily concentrated power of all kinds in 
one of the smallest and ablest aristocratic classes in Chris- 
tendom. But the difference between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina in 1860 was largely the result of circum- 
stances acting upon essentially the same classes of people, 
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The thousands of New England and Middle States young 
men who went South before 1850 were as essentially South- 
ern in the war as those “to the manner born.” 

To-day there is no essential difference between the supe- 
rior class in the Southern and the Northern States, no 
greater dissimilarity than between similar people in New 
England, the North-west, and on the Pacific Coast. Each 
State and division of the Union can rightly boast of certain 
attractive social peculiarities and genial habits of its leading 
class that charm a stranger. For obvious reasons, the better 
sort of families in the South are now less able to “ put their 
best foot foremost” than in the North; and prosperous 
people always more easily rise above great afflictions and 
old reverses. The Southern superior class, in proportion to 
the entire white population, is smaller, more bound together 
by intermarriage, more shy of outside complication, in pro- 
portion to the whole white population, than in the North. 
It is only fifteen years since three-fourths of the white 
Southern people have known the American common school, 
even in its imperfect present development; but, outside 
Louisiana and two or three border States, the white South- 
ern people represent the most solid body of English, Scotch, 
and Protestant Irish stock in the Union. Their uneducated 
masses are strangely like a similar sort in the British Isl- 
ands. The farmers of the great “Piedmont” country, the 
two-hundred-mile-wide rim that frames the vast central 
mountain world of the Alleghanies, are the same sort of 
people that we remember in our native town, in northern 
Massachusetts, fifty years ago. The phrase, “the poor 
whites of the South,” has no special significance outside 
the million people who inhabit this mountain realm, as large 
as the German Empire, and the far inferior drift that haunts 
the suburbs of towns, and lives from hand to mouth on the 
coast,— tramps too lazy to tramp. There is nothing in the 
past or present constitution of Southern society that will 
prevent the development of the British stock in those States 
on the same line as in every State of the North. 

Similar to this is the theory, now vigorously worked, that 
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the old slave-holding class, the “ Bourbons,” are essentially 
unchanged by the events of the past twenty-five years, are 
the great reactionary power in Southern society, monopo- 
lizing its advantages, oppressing alike the white masses and 
the seven millions of negroes, and aspiring to the same con- 
trol of national affairs as before the war. In the first place 
there were not more than two of the eight millions of South- 
ern whites in 1860 in the slave-holding class, of whom, per- 
haps, two hundred thousand men represented the slave 
ownership. Three-fourths of the present white population 
of the South have no hereditary instincts of the sort; and 
to them have come education, opportunity to buy land, invi- 
tation to immigration, and every stimulant that moves simi- 
lar people in the North. Three-fourths of the slave-holding 
families have never recovered from the financial wreck of 
the war. Many thousands of them have drifted into towns, 
and have lost all their local importance. Their active young 
men are leaving the old plantations faster than did the New 
England boys in our youth, swarming their own and the 
border cities, flooding the North-west, failing or succeeding 
with no reference to family relations. The girls furnish the 
majority of the teachers, considerable numbers teaching col- 
ored schools, and as fast as possible are thronging our 
Northern seminaries and pushing into every vacant indus- 
trial open door. 

The fact that Southern representatives in Congress, home 
«fficials, and the leaders in professional, educational, and in- 
dustrial life, are still largely from the class who were young 
officers in the Confederate army is a good deal the result of 
superior capacity. A country does not change its habit of 
leadership in a generation. But, more and more, this lead- 
ership everywhere is being contested by young men who 
have “risen from the ranks”; and, in the older States, polit- 
ical power is rapidly passing into the hands of the masses 
of countrymen, who were always outside the slave-holding 
class. But still the old superior class leads, not only in 
politics, but in every progressive movement. The common- 
school public in every community counts on these people 
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as surely as in New England. Indeed, in all reactionary 
movements, the two most conspicuous classes are the igno- 
rant rural white population and the men who were children 
during the dark years from 1860 to 1870 and entered life 
with meagre opportunities for education. 

On the whole, the progress of the South since 1865 is due 
more to the effort of the class that brought on the war than 
to all other influences combined. The groanings of a few 
irreconcilables, the vaporings of a class of politicians and per- 
sons of the sort not unknown among ourselves, and the bad 
manners of certain social exclusives pass for what they are 
worth there as everywhere. That the South is practically 
“solid” in politics, especially in the Gulf region, signifies 
that its twelve millions of average Anglo-Saxon people have 
not yet learned to adjust themselves to a political condition 
unparalleled in human history, where seven millions of eman- 
cipated slaves, of a race only known to them in slavery, were 
as the result of civil war suddenly invested with the full 
rights of American citizenship. A fair opportunity to turn 
round in a field so confusing will demonstrate anew the old 
Anglo-Saxon faculty of working out the best practical result 
amid difficulties that would plunge any other sort of men 
into helpless anarchy or hopeless despotism. 

Another realm of misconception is in the Northern estimate 
of “the Negro question,” including the Negro. For the 
past forty years, the American Negro has been the romantic 
American figure, not only at home, but abroad. No book in 
that period has touched so many people in Christendom as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Nowhere, to-day, is the field for romance 
so ripening for the harvest as in the old slave States of this 
Union. But the times of this illusion are passing away ; 
and the American people are called to take off their colored 
glasses and look at the Negro as he actually exists,— seven 
millions strong, and multiplying like the leaves on the trees 
in the sixteen Southern States. 

It was inevitable that the Southern white man should dis- 
trust the capacity for American civilization of a people who 
three hundred years ago were entirely, and one hundred 
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years ago half, African savages; whom young people under 
twenty-five have known only as freedmen; seven-eighths 
of whom still are practically illiterate, and the lower mill- 
ions in a condition only to be realized by actual contact in 
their daily life. On the contrary, it was inevitable that the 
Northern people, who wrought and fought for and achieved 
the freedom of the slave, should largely ignore the stubborn 
facts of race heredity, “ past condition of servitude,” and the 
thousand hindrances to any but moderate progress during 
the first generation after emancipation. Certainly, no ex- 
periment so hazardous was ever yet made in human history 
as the sudden emancipation and endowment with the 
greatest earthly responsibility American citizenship — of 
these people. That it has not ruined the South is an equal 
testimony to the capacity of the negro and the practical sense 
of the dominant race. 

Of course, the average Southern white man regards the 
Negro as a doubtful “annex” to the old Southern, and the 
average Northern white man thinks him a hopeful “ annex ” 
to the old Northern Anglo-Saxon, notion of society. But 
the idea is gradually making its way that the Negro is not 
an “annex ” to anybody, but a peculiar man, endowed with 
certain qualities which, in “the good time coming,” may 
bring him into a fair relationship with other races,— now the 
latest comer on the threshold of civilization. The Negro is 
the only man that has come up to modern citizenship with 
no personal experience of the three furies of the Prayer 
Book,— war, pestilence, and famine. He lacks the virile 
experience of centuries of battling for his rights, and has 
had less of practical slavery and oppression than the masses 
of any European people. On the other hand, his period of 
bondage was the mildest and the most instructive and health- 
ful in history. The slave-holders were the superior class of 
their section; and, with ordinary exceptions, their handling 
of the slaves was in some ways an uplifting discipline. In 
half a dozen generations, these people learned the three 
fundamental lessons,— how to work, how to use the language 
and take on the religion of the most progressive modern 
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people. They were emancipated amid the applause of 
Christendom ; have received more aid, of every sort, with 
boundless sympathy, than any other seven millions ; and are 
entering upon. their career in an age of light, Christian 
philanthropy, and miracle-working agencies of industry, in 
full nominal citizenship of the world’s greatest republic. 
The radical question with which the next generation must 
deal is not, What will the white man do with the Negro, 
but, What will the Negro do with himself, in this position 
which he occupies, at the end of the swift years that have 
made his career the most wonderful romance and the most 
signal Providence in modern times ? 

I do not propose to solve “the race question.” But I 
mark several tendencies full of encouragement for the out- 
come of this, incomparably the most difficult social and polit- 
ical problem now up in any civilized land. It is not, How 
can twelve millions of a superior class live with seven mill- 
ions of people doomed to perpetual subjection and inferiority ? 
but, How can they protect society from the awful risk of 
damage from its lower elements, while educating a race of 
freedmen for their permanent status of full American citizen- 
ship? On this line we mark such indications as these. 

1. No people in history, under similar circumstances, has 
made such gratifying progress towards republican citizenship- 
as the Southern Negroes in the twenty-five years since eman- 
cipation. To-day there is no danger of hopeless poverty for 
the mass of industrious and temperate laborers; there is 
work for everybody; and $100,000,000, is a moderate esti- 
mate of their savings in twenty years. 

2. All predictions of a huge Negro exodus from the South 
are only in the imagination of interested speculators or 
wild theorists. The Negro is now a more confirmed “ South- 
erner” than the white man. He loves the country, has 
strong local attachments, easily makes friends, and is no- 
where so well off, on the whole, as at home. The bright 
boys of the old white families are leaving the open country, 
—thousands for the North-west,— wherever fortune beckons; 
and the girls follow, at the least opportunity. The other 
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day I met a good family, from an old South Carolina vil- 
lage, in Boston, looking up a situation to establish a board- 
ing-house for numbers of Southern girls now in the city. 

3. The Negro is to be lifted, finally, by his own superior 
class, like every other set of American people. His present 
exclusion from white churches, schools, and society, may 
work for his good by teaching him the one thing needful, — 
the American art of self-reliance. Indeed, his whole future 
depends on learning how to make his own way, not de- 
flected from the straight path by fear or favor. No body of 
superior young people in Christendom to-day has such op- 
portunity and responsibility as the superior young men and 
women of this race in the United States. They are the 
providential leaders of seven millions of their people, just 
entering on the civilized zone of their history, under greater 
advantages than ever hailed the advent of any race since the 
world began. On their wisdom depends the immediate 
future of this problem. And wherever I go in the South, 
this class of Negroes, who are working wisely, with long 
views, in the true spirit of Christian consecration, have the 
sympathy, respect, and support of the corresponding class of 
the white population. I know large numbers of these young 
folk who, spite of all hindrances, enjoy the acquaintance of 
a broader circle of good people than usually falls to the lot 
of white youth of similar ability and character. The friction 
between the races is almost entirely in the lower elements of 
both, manceuvred by violent and disreputable leaders. It is 
a marvel there is so little. While we denounce Southern 
society for what does appear, we forget how much mischief 
is prevented by the working together of the sober, order- 
loving, Christian people, of both races, in every community. 

4. In eight border States, indeed down to the “ black belt ” 
of the flat country, there is probably no more permanent 
tampering with the suffrage than has come from-handling the 
naturalized vote in many of our northern cities or in States 
like Ohio and Indiana. In the Gulf region, from Charles- 
ton to Texas, the Negro vote is brought out, solicited, 
bought and sold, in local affairs, like the temperance, com- 
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mon school, and other issues. Under the administration of 
General Beauregard, who opened the ball at Charleston, the 
city of New Orleans, this year, has its first experience of 
Negroes on the police. 

5. The real danger of the situation is the same that 
threatens a short-legged little boy, trying to keep up with 
his long-legged father, who drags him down street with no 
thought but to get himself in “on time.” The good fortune 
of the Negro is his contact with the least enterprising and 
most leisurely end of the American people in the South. 
Fifty years hence, life will rage there, up to its full possibil- 
ity in a semi-tropical clime. We can lose patience and 
temper with “our brother in black,” now the little child of 
Christendom, and postpone his destiny for a century ; or we 
can “slow up,” and bring to bear on his training all the 
forces of religion, education, and the new industry. We 
firmly believe the Negro is to become.a valuable element of 
American life ; and, if our Northern people could know him 
as he actually is, and, putting themselves in the place of 
their Southern neighbors, both learn to work together for 
his good, the gracious Providence that overrules the wrath 
and greed of man will be vindicated in his outcome in a not 
distant future. 

When we talk of the New South, it is well to construct 
a physical picture of the country and the way of living 
and surroundings of its people. The sixteen States we call 
the South, with the South-western Territories, are an empire 
larger than civilized Europe, with resources for supporting 
in prosperity a hundred millions of people, but less de- 
veloped than any civilized land. At the centre of the old 
South is a splendid mountain and hill country, as large as 
the German empire, almost untouched, inhabited by more 
than a million of white people, often in the most primitive 
stages of industrial and social advancement. Its endless 
coast belt, for fifty miles and often more inland, is a great 
world of forest, with now and then a seaport or a village, 
largely peopled in its country districts by the colored and 
poorer sorts of white folk. The old plantation country, 
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prostrated by the war, is slowly rising to its feet, but not 
yet firmly established in the permanent prosperity of its 
present occupants. The new Southern prosperity is in the 
steady growth of its upland agriculture, the development 
of a few dozen small cities and a few hundred growing vil- 
lages, the gradual growth of manufactures, mining, the lum- 
ber interest, the fruit, vegetable, and fishing industries. 
Beyond the Mississippi, from the Missouri River to Mexico, 
is the real agricultural new South, steadily growing, des- 
tined to a great future. But still this vast country is a 
rural district, nine-tenths of its eighteen millions of people 
sown sparsely over its broad spaces, or living in little ham- 
lets and the quietest of villages. 

In fact, three-fourths the Southern people are to-day liv- 
ing under the conditions of border life far more than the 
people of Dakota or any growing North-western Territory,— 
not on the quivering edge of an on-rushing current of emi- 
gration, but in the quiet of a country waiting its call to 
wake up after the fashion of the day. Scores of large 
counties have less than ten thousand people, with but one 
central village; and Virginia has not a quarter of a million 
people in towns of five hundred and upward. Three-fourths 
of the colored and almost a third of its white population 
are practically illiterate, whether able or not to do a little 
reading and less writing. Its superior class is widely scat- 
tered, not yet recovered from the overwhelming wreck of 
war, shorn of much of its old prestige, and, generally, too 
much absorbed in getting a living to hold in check the 
crude elements below. 

The virtues and vices of such a country are not those 
of crowded States, such as the leading northern common- 
wealths are becoming. We find all classes of people more 
distinguished for the “ old-fashioned” virtues of kindness, 
home attachment, hospitality, outward observance of relig- 
ion, a confiding habit, capacity for sudden enthusiasm, than 
in the North. The vices are largely of the violence that 
always goes with border life, in a country where men must 
often be a law to themselves, where justice is slow, and per- 
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sonal independence stimulated to the last degree, and the 
great American faculty of co-operation for good things feebly 
developed. But nowhere on earth is there a nobler, more 
courageous, persistent, self-sacrificing, and often broad- 
minded class, working for everything worth having, than in 
every Southern State. That it does not send more of its 
representatives to Congress or receive due acknowledgment 
at the hands of the political and ecclesiastical managers of 
the North, is its temporary misfortune. 

The vices of Northern city and village life with its prob- 
lems of European immigration, labor, and conflict of relig- 
ions, are in no way less dangerous than the corresponding 
perils of the South. While the press of Cincinnati was 
holding up to public execration the mountain lawlessness 
of Kentucky, forty murderers were in the city jail, and her 
court-house was wrecked by a mob, and, with its contents, 
went up in flames. The old intemperance of the South is 
being checked by the steady progress of moral suasion and 
local option. The Negroes are emerging from their slavery 
to the minor vices, and are getting the better of their most 
deadly infirmity,— unchastity,— in which they now are sur- 
passed by large districts of Continental Europe. 

In short, the South, after a two hundred years’ disastrous 
experiment of a concentrated form of aristocratic republi- 
can, is now thoroughly embarked in building a democratic 
republican, order of society. The frantic efforts of its reac- 
tionary class can no more arrest this tremendous drift than 
a levee undermined by crawfish can withstand the surge of 
the Mississippi at high water. There is just as much danger 
of the Catholic priesthood destroying the American com- 
mon school as of the Southern Bourbon squad shaping the 
future of Southern civilization. In either case there is 
plenty of noise, heated talk, local conflict on the surface; 
while below flows on the mighty tide of the new American 
civilization, which will sweep away every obstacle, from a 
communistic crank to an obstructive church or a reaction- 
ary political and social class, like a handful of whirling 
chips down stream. 
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The Northern public has first “ sighted” this movement in 
the new industrial life that is renewing the old and revealing 
new regions to the wondering gaze of the capitalist. But 
the thoughtful observer finds the most significant omen in 
the remarkable educational movement of the past fifteen 
years, beyond question the most significant and forcible of 
which the present generation has knowledge. Our college 
presidents come back from France, Italy, and England full 
of enthusiasm over the establishment of the European 
people’s school, which has marked the mighty onward stride 
of those countries towards popular institutions. They for- 
get that England, after a thousand years of upper-story high 
culture, was only able, twenty years ago, to get on the ground 
her present unwieldy system of public instruction,—practi- 
cally a second-rate, lower class, elementary school, with a 
rate-bill attachment, free only to a pauper; while Virginia, the 
same year, rose up from the agony of civil war and, under the 
lead of Dr. Ruffner, the Horace Mann of the South, established 
the free American common school, in all its departments, for 
all classes and both races, and now offers four or five months’ 
annual instruction to all the children of the State. Every 
Southern State has “ followed suit,” and within fifteen years 
according to its ability, has for the first time permanently 
established the common school. To-day, perhaps sixty per 
cent. of Southern children, between six and fourteen, are in 
average attendance on common schools at least three months 
in the year. Almost every State has a normal school for 
teachers; every State a state University, with some measure 
of industrial education ; while the old time system of denom- 
inational schools, for the secondary and higher instruction, is 
better than ever before, and a much larger number of young 
men and women are studying in the North and abroad. A 
new literary life has sprung up, and our Northern colleges 
are re-enforced by numbers of brilliant teachers from this 
region. 

The assertion that the leading class of the South is 
opposed to the common school is only true in the same sense 
as in the North, where popular education is sustained by 
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the solid centre of society against the dissent of both 
extremes. 

The great need now of the South for the education of its 
people is money. According to its means and under the 
circumstances, its $20,000,000 now expended represents more 
of sacrifice than the $100,000,000, given by the powerful, 
wealthy, and progressive North. After the arguments are 
all in, there is but one way in which the money can be found 
to give the present generation of Southern children the 
great American chance, a tolerable country common school ; 
and that is National aid, wisely administered for a few 
years, to back the public school public, already taxed to its 
uttermost and almost unanimous in its urgent petition to the 
whole people. This will come as soon as the public school 
public of the North realize the animus and elements of the 
opposition that now block the wheels at Washington. 

The common school is so common in the North that it is 
hard to understand that it is the nerve-centre of American 
civilization, with its tingling representative in every ex- 
tremity of the body politic. Everything in which Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, California, differ from other great 
Commonwealths runs down to their system of popular in- 
struction,— not a subsidized medley of schools, like the 
English, or a vast system turned by a crank in the imperial 
palace, as in Germany, but a people’s seminary, supported, 
supervised, and every year renewed by the increasing vigor 
of the whole people. If any man doubts this, let him go to 
an old Southern town, which has just established a system 
of graded schools for both races. He will learn more of the 
making of a democratic republican State by living in that 
village three months, with free intercourse among its people, 
than by a year’s study of civics or pedagogy, with observa- 
tion of school life abroad. He will see how this common 
school, for the first time, has united the people outside of 
politics, overriding the sharp lines of social caste and secta- 
rian bigotry, taming rampant individualism, training the 
children together in the beautiful ways of the new education, 
with such discipline in good morals, gentle manners, and all 
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the social amenities as never before was known; how it 
makes that village a centre of the higher civilization, bring- 
ing in new people, waking new enterprise, sending its 
teachers on summer visitations northward and abroad and 
its bright youth to college, binding the races together by 
the strongest human interest in the children, and bringing 
hope and ambition where despair and dulness had prevailed. 

In short, the Educational Movement is, to-day, the most 
notable fact in the South. It polarizes every institution ; 
it is silently shaping every department of life, and under its 
potent influence Southern affairs are adjusting themselves 
into harmony with advanced ideas of republican society. 
The partisan politicians, the sectarian leaders, the great 
journals in search of a sensation, the careless tourist, may 
not be suitably impressed thereby. But this is what is 
really going on in the most influential region of society ;— 
among the children and the younger people who will rule 
the South in the near future. It would greatly help toa 
good understanding between the sections, could the more 
thoughtful of our winter tourists spend more of their time 
in the real centres of the new Southern life. There are 
scores of pleasant towns where a group of good Northern 
visitors would be welcomed with the heartiest appreciation 
by the foremost people of a whole county, where the real 
tendencies of the new life could be studied, friendly rela- 
tions formed, and a fair impression received of the present 
order of things. The New South is not best seen from the 
piazza of a “ palatial hotel,” swarming with restless visitors, 
on the edge of a Florida everglade, with no movement of 
life in the desolate country around. A little consideration 
of personal improvement and desire to be of service, in a 
modest way, would send thousands of tourists every season 
to those points where the real South can be seen at its best, 
with great advantage to a just Northern estimate of South- 
ern life and affairs. 

It is not wise, in a country like ours, to assume that the 
vast and complex work of building the world’s great repub- 
lic is to be the monopoly of any class or section. We are 
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indebted to the persistent Southern policy of our first half 
century for that steady accession of territory, through pur- 
chase and conquest, that gave us the mighty empire between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. The old North-east led the 
free industrial, educational, and religious crusade that built 
the North-west. In turn, the North-west saved the Union 
by opening the Mississippi and marching from the moun- 
tains to the sea. What shall be the next crisis in the na- 
tional life it is perhaps too early to predict. But it looks, 
just now, as if our powerful, educated, and wealthy North 
was being driven into a conflict with the lower side of Eu- 
ropean civilization, and, between the labor demagogue, the 
communist, and the Jesuit, might have enough on its hands 
to warrant a prudent outlook for reserves in the day of trial. 
The time may not be in the far future when the solid Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant, conservative South will be a welcome 
ally in a dozen great Northern States, now virtually in the 
hands of “the lower orders” in as many overcrowded cities. 
South Carolina may yet return to Massachusetts the good 
office of helping to bring her back to the Union, by coming 
up in true American style, to “the help of the Lord against 
the mighty” who are plotting, in our Athens, to establish 
a rule of priestcraft which is repudiated even under the 
shadow of the Vatican in Rome. It is deeply significant 
that every earnest talk with a thoughtful and broad-minded 
Southern man brings him to the suggestion ;—‘“ Why can- 
not the upper side of society, North and South, work to- 
gether to suppress the evil, educate the ignorant, and save 
the Republic for all time?” Is it wise for those who rep- 
resent the future with us, to keep themselves out of elbow- 
touch with their neighbors who, in different circumstances 
and amid difficulties best known to themselves, are moving 
to the same objective point? It is with the hope that such 
may be the thought and act of our wisest and best, in their 
relations to the good men and women of the New South, 
that these words of cheer and opinions deliberately formed, 
after extended and peculiar opportunities of observation, 


are here presented. 
Amory D. Mayo. 
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THOMAS HILL GREEN.* 


It is a pleasing incident that the publication of Robert 
Elsmere should be followed at so brief an interval by the 
publication of a third volume of Professor Green’s works, to 
which is prefixed a memoir of the man and the philosopher 
written by a competent hand. For it will be remembered 
that Professor Green is one of the two friends to whom Mrs. 
Ward dedicates her novel, and that the Professor Grey who 
figures in its pages is evidently meant for him, certain 
expressions attributed to him being taken avowedly from 
Professor Green’s sermons, the only sermons that he ever 
preached or published, on “The Witness of God” and 
“Faith.” But for those acquainted with the later course 
of philosophical thought in Great Britain there was little 
need of any artificial or extraneous element to enhance their 
interest in a man whose position has been recognized as a 
leader of the Neo-Hegelian movement, whose edition of 
Hume, and whose Prolegomena to Ethics have demonstrated 
the keenness of his metaphysic, and whose personal charac- 
ter has had now for some years an honorable fame. 

He was born in the West Riding of Yorkshire, April 7, 
1836. The mother died young: the father, a man of whom 
the world knew little, was on a most happy footing with his 
children. The son inherited from him not only a ready 
sympathy with humble people and a strong tendency to 
politics, but also “the union of magnanimity, indolence, and 
bad digestion” which prevented him, in his son’s opinion, 
from not making more of himself. He was a Rugby boy 
from 1850 to 1855, doing himself little credit. He was 
constantly behindhand with his work and had insuperable 
objections to getting up in good season. His teachers found 
him indifferent and inert, but it was their fault as much as 
his. When he competed for the queen’s medal, the judges 


* Works cf Thomas Hill Green, Late Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nettle- 
ship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. III. Miscellanies and Memoir, with a 
Portrait. London: Longmans, Green & Co. And New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
1888. 
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liked his essay best, but gave the prize to another boy 
because his essay “came out of thirteen books instead of 
his own head.” While still at Rugby, he wrote to his 
father, “The reason why most people think me idle is that 
I cannot think it right to devote myself to the ordinary 
studies of school and college, which, to me at least, are of 
very little profit; and hence the fruits of my labors do not at 
present appear, but I hope they will in due time.” 

His career at Balliol, Oxford, did but repeat the leading 
features of his Rugby schooling. After two years of com- 
parative idleness, it required the sting of failure and the 
stimulation of Professor Jowett to bring him up to the 
point of “a first” in littere hwmaniores in 1859, but he only 
got “a third class” in law and modern history. Neverthe- 
less, he was elected a Fellow of Balliol, an honor which he 
greatly coveted, in 1860, and did his first lecturing there on 
modern history. A person who knew Clough tells Mr. Net- 
tleship that Green was much like him, but less dreamily 
indolent. Already in his student days he was an ardent 
politician, with a very special admiration for John Bright. 
The most striking feature in his politics, as in his general 
character, was a serious sympathy with the wrongs and 
sufferings of the poor. How little sympathy he had with 
the tinsel imperialism of Disraeli is shown by his exclama- 
tion in an essay on National Life: “ Let the flag of England 
be dragged through the dirt rather than sixpence be added 
to the taxes that weigh on the poor!” During our own 
Civil War, he was one of the understanding few whose 
sympathies were warmly with the North. He made 
speeches at Oxford and round about in our defence; he was 
in correspondence with his brother Fellow, F. W. Newman, 
on American affairs; and he was mainly influential in rais- 
ing £500 at Balliol for the Lancashire sufferers from the 
cotton famine. With such views, he naturally regarded 
Louis Napoleon as “a successful brigand”; and, when 
Palmerston died, he could not pretend to be sorry, being 
persuaded that “he had done about as much harm as it is 
possible for an individual Englishman to do.” Whatever 
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distraction there was for him in the rival interests of politics 
and philosophy and religion, he put his whole self into what- 
ever he did. “It was because he saw in history the self- 
development of an eternal spirit, because he regarded re- 
ligion as the highest form of citizenship, because he believed 
reason to be at once the most human and divine thing in 
man, that he could be comprehensive without vagueness, 
elevated without loss of geniality, reverent without super- 
stition.” 

Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Maurice were his best English 
helpers. Fichte seems to have been chronologically before 
Hegel in his admiration. In criticism, he was powerfully 
attracted by F. C. Baur; and one of his abortive ventures 
was a translation of his Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 
“A modified Unitarianism satisfied him well enough” in 
1861; but he signed the Thirty-nine Articles to get an 
M.A., and was probably kept out of the Church more by 
its system of ecclesiastical privileges than by its doctrinal 
tests. 

At length he settled down to work for a professorship, 
but it was long before the place and honor came. In 1864 
he accepted an appointment as assistant commissioner on a 
royal commission appointed to inquire into the education 
given in those schools which were not comprised in the com- 
missions of 1858 and 1861. A year went to this work; and 
it made him an earnest student of educational methods for 
the remainder of his life, speaking and writing on them 
with strong conviction and with wide intelligence. Among 
the miscellanies in this volume are two lectures on the grad- 
ing of secondary and elementary schools, and an address on 
the opening of the High School in Oxford, in which he had 
a lively interest. “To meet the aspiration of the few and 
raise that of the many” was the end towards which he 
worked. His views were generally those adopted by the 
commissioners in their report of 1868, but they were not 
carried out in a way entirely satisfactory to him. 

It was very possibly the lively sympathy expressed for 
the middle classes in his report on middle-class education 
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that led to his lecturing before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Association on Cromwell and the English Commonwealth. 
These lectures also, four in all, are given in this volume. 
They are excellent reading, in a style convincing one that 
his obscurity elsewhere is a necessity laid upon him by his 
Hegelian metaphysic. Readers of Professor James K. Hos- 
mer’s eloquent biography of Sir Harry Vane would do well 
to read Professor Green’s lectures, if they suspect Profes- 
sor Hosmer of an undue worship of his hero. If the people 
of England should yet “wake and be hungry,” as Vane 
upon the scaffold prophesied they would, “they will find 
their food in the ideas which with much blindness and 
weakness he vainly offered them, cleared and ripened by a 
philosophy of which he did not dream.” 

The reference here is to the philosophy of Hegel, on the 
tide of which he was now fairly launched. His Oxford lect- 
uring, as tutor and professor, was profoundly influenced by 
Hegel through all its after course. Whether he lectured 
upon Hume or Kant or Aristotle, it was by Hegelian stand- 
ards that he tried them, each in turn. But he was too in- 
dependent and original a thinker to follow any leader with 
entire submission. His adherence to Hegel was less close 
than our own John Fiske’s to his master Spencer, to whom 
Green was eagerly opposed. Indeed, it would seem to have 
been the religious aspect of Hegel’s philosophy that most 
powerfully attracted him,—the idea that the whole world 
of human experience is the self-communication of an eternal 
and absolute Being, and that dependence upon and identity 
with such a Being is the source at once of the greatness and 
littleness of man. To the consciousness of a continual self- 
contradiction in ourselves between what we are and what 
we have it in us to be —a consciousness which reports the 
fact that we are fragmentary manifestations of the self-con- 
sciousness of God —is due our impulse both to knowledge 
and to goodness; and the contradiction is overcome in pro- 
portion as we think what is true and do what is unselfish. 

The relation of his religious appropriation of Hegel to his 
philosophical dissent from him comes out very clearly in his 
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review of Dr. J. Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion printed in this volume. Hegel’s one essential aber- 
ration seemed to him to be his treatment of our philosophiz- 
ing as a movement of absolute thought; and Dr. J. Caird 
did not seem to him to make good Hegel’s lack in this re- 
spect. He had been too much overpowered by Hegel in his 
methods, though not in his conclusions. Hegel’s dialectic 
must set looser on the philosopher who shall commend his 
conclusions to serious and scientific men. It sat much looser 
on Professor Green himself. But it does not appear that he 
was able to commend it widely to such men. Already Pro- 
fessor Andrew Seth, the most brilliant of his followers, has 
fluttered the dove-cotes by a series of lectures, “ Hegelianism 
and Personality,” which argue the weakness of Hegel both 


in respect to the human and the divine personality. But 
the Neo-Hegelian and Neo-Kantian movements in British 
philosophy have justified themselves in obliging the Spen- 
cerians to step more cautiously. How far Professor Green 
agreed with the Neo-Kantians, Watson and Edward Caird, 


can be discovered in his reviews of their books, which are 
republished in this volume. 

In 1871 he married a sister of John Addington Symonds, 
whose studies of the Greek poets and the Italian Renais- 
sance have made him so well and favorably known. The 
next year he was re-elected to a Balliol fellowship, and con- 
tinued lecturing in Oxford with increased effectiveness until 
his death, April 26, 1882,— after 1878 as Whyte Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. His appointment was a tardy recog- 
nition of his great abilities, forced by these at length in spite 
of his religious radicalism and his political liberalism. The 
work of temperance reform engaged him deeply in the last 
years of his life. 

The sermons on “The Witness of God” and “ Faith,” 
printed with other miscellanies (most of which I have men- 
tioned incidentally) in this volume, will attract a larger 
public than any other portions of the book, the memoir per- 
haps excepted, because of their relation to Mrs. Ward’s re- 
markable and impressive novel. He was a layman; but the 
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prophetic spirit in him was so strong that twice, in 1870 
and 1877, he availed himself of the custom of clerical tutors 
and addressed his men on the eve of their communion. 
These sermons are saturated with the philosophy of their 
author, and are somewhat obscure in parts, but in others 
they are plain enough and very fresh and strong. But in 
their final outcome they were little calculated to make men 
of the Robert Elsmere stamp. We have here the Professor 
Green who is faithfully represented by the Professor Grey of 
Mrs. Ward’s novel, where he distinguishes between the re- 
lations of clergy and laity to the forms and doctrines of the 
Church. A few passages will place his thought clearly 
before us: — 


The Christian ordinances are at hand for our refreshment; and, if we 
are wise, we shall not neglect them. We cannot afford to individualize 
ourselves even in respect to outward symbols. We do wrong to ourselves 
and them if we allow any intellectual vexation at the mode in which 
they may be presented to us to prevent us from their due use. 


This passage is from “* The Witness of God.” The following 
are from “Faith” :— 


Inability to adopt the creeds of Christendom in their habitual sense 
—and in any other sense they are best left alone — need not disqualify 
us’ from using its prayers.... In prayer we need not ask whether our 
words are such as would be understood by others in the same sense as by 
us, or whether they convey a correct theological conception. They are 
not meant to be heard by men. ... The fact that others who use them 
have beliefs as to historical occurrences which we do not share, need not 
prevent us from sharing with them what is not the expression of an his- 
torical belief, but of a spiritual aspiration. ... [Some] persons are much 
too apt to acquiesce in isolation as a necessary result of their opinions. 
It is rather the result of an obtrusion of their opinions, with which vanity 
and impatience have much to do. 


And so on; all of which seems to presuppose that the 
clergy who read the prayers and minister at the altars will 
not be affected by the critical spirit. For, if they should 
reach the conclusions of Professor Green, to which he in- 
vited his pupils, we should have a church without officiating 
clergymen, seeing that the clergy by his standards are de- 
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barred from using forms which are not real to them, and 
words which are not true. This kind of self-sacrifice seems 
to us doubtfully wise and good. Another matter that has an 
interesting bearing on Robert Elsmere is Professor Green’s 
indifference to the historical Jesus, whom Robert wished so 
passionately to reconceive. Professor Green had no confi- 
dence that he could be reconceived; and he preferred to 
evolve a “Christ,” having not the slightest relation to the 
Jewish Messiah, from those parts of the New Testament 
which are ideally remotest from the historical Jesus,— the 
Fourth Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THE WORKING ELEMENTS OF UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The entire world of religionists is seeking for the truth. 
Their differences are those of method, but these may land 
two men worlds apart. The Protestant world is practically 
divided into two camps, the evangelical and the liberal. I 
have been frequently impressed of late with the thorough- 
ness and the consistency of the mass of orthodox believers. 
To the Church, as a whole, the malcontents and doubters are 
but the fraying edges of a seamless robe. In a way, there is 
something inspiring in the solidifying process now going 
forward in the orthodox ranks. It avouches the growth 
everywhere of honesty and intelligence. In spite of the 
Andover anomaly and the sporadic new Protestantism of the 
Review type, Evangelicism is closing in its ranks, becoming 
definite and positive. Ruling out the Episcopal Church, the 
mental aberrations from the normal type are mostly in the 
comparatively small Congregational sect, while the gfeat 
Methodist and Baptist bodies are solid for the creed. 

Doubtless our mother Church here in New England, if in 
convention assembled to-day, would reaffirm the Saybrook 
platform, adopted in 1708, “for substance of doctrine.” 
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And so they have one aim and one method. It may narrow 
the outlook, as the occupation affects a watchmaker’s eyes ; 
but it wonderfully intensifies the perception of everything 
within the circle. The least flaw or deflection is apparent 
to the earnest, questioning gaze. The religion is that of a 
book, the Bible. This book is in the preacher’s hand. Its 
texts are at his tongue’s end. He expounds the Scriptures. 
The dogma, centuries old, is in the air. “The Bible is the 
religion of Protestants.” If the preacher can find a text 
which caps his argument, it is then nailed and clinched. 
From it there is no appeal. The book, as authority, is made 
the most of. Hearers are encouraged to keep it open and 
near them through the service. The insistence upon its 
dictum is sometimes almost painful, as it is foisted upon 
railway and steamboat service, littered into textual admoni- 
tion for hotels, and tacked to every little artistic device for 
birthdays or other festivals. It reminds one of the annoy- 
ing eruption of saints’ days in foreign places, and the in- 
numerous appellations of saints’ names on buildings and 
ways. But it is all earnest, straightforward, and conscien- 
tious. From the position taken, it is right. 

The teaching is that of revelation. All earnest evangeli- 
cal teachers say practically, “ Behold, I show you a mystery.” 
They have something to tell, a scheme to exhibit. They 
wish to enlist the affections, the understanding, the will of 
their hearers. So far as I can judge of them to-day, they 
have no part in that unhappy past which concerned itself to 
belabor religionists who differed from it. In the Methodist 
Church I heard no assaults on heretics. In orthodox churches 
I detected no jealousy of other denominations. There is a 
refreshing absence of cant in the live pulpits to-day. In its 
place is a vigorous manliness which sees the tremendous 
importance of time and the present duty. Of all dogmatic 
antagonism it sees the irrelevancy. It sees a world largely 
concerned with what is material, liable to believe all 
things so, a world plunged always in the half-eclipse of mortal 
sorrows, a world dragged down by the heaviness of its own 
sins; and it girds itself as best it may in its armor for the 
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quite sufficient, present task. It demands attention, assent, 
and some glow over an easily appreciable faith. Preachers 
exhibit a symbol. Men may look and live. They show a 
chart, a plan of the way which men must follow. They 
picture an experience of enlivening which the saved must 
feel. 

The teaching draws lines, mildly, but firmly. It would 
deem itself ungrateful if it did not. Hearers are not allowed 
to lose sight of the fact that it is the Evangelical Protestant 
Church which teaches these things. The children are trained 
in the pronunciation of a shibboleth more or less long, which 
is strongly impregnated with Evangelicism. The preachers 
cannot open their pulpits to men who will not teach both a 
Biblical faith and the plan of salvation as imperative and 
necessary. I respect their reluctance. What are courtesy, 
neighborliness, uprightness, and culture, beside the majesty 
of an honest conviction and the needs of immortal souls? 
I thank these frank natures which stand out in the light 
where their position is clearly understood by God and men. 
To expect of them compromising civilities is to invite them 
to weaken their self-respect, to reduce their manhood. 

And this faith, which understands itself and knows its 
purpose, has a generous support. We have a reputation for 
generosity: we might well take a lesson of our orthodox 
neighbors. The faith which empties the pocket must first 
have touched the heart. We have been afraid of offending 
men, and so have forgotten to “lend to the Lord.” We forget 
that the more men give, the more they wish to give, and that 
what they sacrifice most for they love most.* And so the 
orthodox party stands, vigorous, honest, consistent, facing 
its own work, having no time nor disposition for side thrusts ; 
and it clears away a great deal of haziness in their path and 
ours to have it so. If we are as earnest as they are, we shall 
set to work, not as antagonists, but as generous rivals, know- 





*An evangelical church, not a hundred miles away, about matched in financial 
ability with its liberal neighbor, gives, habitually, without self-consciousness or trum- 
pet-blowing, about ten times as much as the jiberal church, for religious work out- 
side its own parish limits. I think the case is rot exceptional. Our conceit of munifi- 
cent giving as a church or churches is overblown and gone to seed, 
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ing in whose hand is our life; and, surely, if ever men could, 
we can afford to be generous. 

There is nothing strong, earnest, nor free in that blurring 
of distinctions to which some of our men are prone. It is 
unfair to others, it is stultifying to ourselves. If Unitarian- 
ism is not sui generis, then let us go over to the larger party, 
the more perfect organization, and the ancient belief. Let 
us throw up pretence and go to work. I believe that we 
differ essentially from Orthodoxy. When it draws lines, it 
leaves out vast areas cf life which we, as religionists, count 
in. In fact, the elements of a working Unitarianism to-day 
are somewhat foreign and strange to the motive powers of 
Orthodoxy. We are on different lines and have espoused 
different methods. Our working elements are such as no sect 
has ever had the temerity to use. We are not a sect with a 
set of doctrines which we wish to place. Essential Unita- 
rianism is vigorous in the English Broad Church; it makes 
generous place for itself in many ethical organizations; it 
holds many individuals in the older churches. Unitarianism 
is an attitude and a movement. We can no more tell you its 
limits or prescribe its future course than we can picture the 
blowing of the west wind or the rise of the tide. “ The 
spirit maketh alive”; and we feel surer every day of the 
sort of aliment which our movement demands. 

The elements of our growth are our working elements. 
The first one is God. “In God we have our being.” Even 
in an external fashion, this is manifest. Worshippers in the 
popular churches may be surprised that our people should 
sometimes find their services irreverent. We know that 
they are not intentionally so, but we are grieved at their 
exclusion of God from their acts of worship. It is easily 
possible to attend church in the popular assemblies where you 
will not hear the name of God from the beginning to the end 
of the service. He is shut out from the lesson, the hymn, 
and even the prayer; and visitors have been shocked again 
and again to see the Almighty so bowed out of his universe, 
—God, in whom we live and move and have our being, with- 
out whom we are nothing and can do nothing; God, the 
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source of all good, unmentioned and unsought! I knew a 
verdant fellow who visited Niagara, and after scanning its 
waters reported it as “ quite a pretty sight.” And I have 
known men and women of masterful mind, who have jour- 
neyed far o’er land and sea to sit at the feet of the majestic 
torrent, and it has been necessary for them to gaze day by 
day upon the mighty wonder before they could take the 
grand conception in. I hear of tourists who, with idle 
chatter and essential lunch, infest the sublimest regions of 
the Alps; and I know the bracing reverence of Coleridge’s 
rhapsody when he beheld the vale of Chamouni. God was 
the beginning and end of his theme; and something of that 
happy, holy zest which rapt him there is ours, now and here, 
in our greatly re-enforced consciousness of God. It is the 
inspiration of our hour. How our men falter in essaying to 
name the more than ever unnamable, how often the over- 
whelming revelations and betrayals of his nearness in these 
later days render them speechless with joy, how far soul and 
sense in frequent and happy corroboration of his universality 
steep the whole man in a chastened consciousness of our 
littleness and God’s sufficiency, I do not know. But I do 
know that we have no anthropomorphic Jehovah, no dog- 
matic deity,— “a god up aloof, like a picture on a roof,”— 
no Christocentric god of modern apology, no absentee lord 
whose infrequent comings make his weary withdrawals the 
more painful; but rather the God of Jesus, who is spirit, 
life, intensely and universally communicative, revelator now 
of worlds before unknown, the world of small things more 
wonderful than the great, the world of history which is no 
fable agreed upon, as in our quarrying we do its leaves un- 
fold, the world of man where new moral segments of growth 
continue to amaze an unbelieving world; and this God does 
find spontaneous praise in our Church from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. 

Ours is the same consciousness which made Spinoza God- 
intoxicated, now understood by many and leading us to see 
that the Unseen only is the Eternal. We know that this 
God is in all things, not because some book says so, but 
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because we find him. And those who seek him most zeal- 
ously and reverently are most sure. Not the tiniest life can 
be accounted for on any supposition less than God. Let 
man’s skill dissect and analyze to the finest, thinnest film of 
separation, and then for any synthesis the unknown and im- 
material must be invoked. The great scientist, with utmost 
wisdom and sincerity, on the highest Alps, woos the remotest 
possibility of life from material combinations, in vain! How 
profoundly indebted are we to the thought-compelled pioneer 
who found out for us so much! Men go now into the dark- 
ness and the cold of a darker and colder than arctic night, 
and we pelt them with epithets for being so circumstanced, 
when they are painfully working out the world’s problems 
for us. Carlyle calls the Book of Job the grandest thing 
ever written with a pen. Our age sees the same tragedy 
paced out with human thought, will, and affection in the 
furnaces of scientific research. Nor are the comforters lack- 
ing, who stand around and say, Where is now thy God? So 
far, all discoveries have converged to throw light, “the 
white light which shines upon a throne,” on to the fact of 
theism. Never was the world so sure of God. The ancient 
deities, including early Christian conceptions, to alert minds 
nowadays “come like shadows, so depart.” 

There is now no one way to God. Our medical friends 
have a method of exclusion, by which they sometimes deter- 
mine the nature of a disease. Our religious friends used to 
find God by a similar method. They recited a long list of 
places where he was not. Our method is the reverse of this. 
There is no way of honest, persistent searching wherein men 
will not find God. The process for finding health — whole- 
ness (or holiness) — is the opposite of that process which 
determines disease. Take any mathematical law or physical 
law or virtue dear to you, and you will find that its line has 
gone out to the end of the world, and that its origin and 
main sustenance are in the invisible. 

John Weiss said, long ago, “The flood of Christian sym- 
pathy started in thre first course of a barbarian’s tear.” When 
you touch an infantile virtue, you can no more account for 
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its quality than the catalogue of ascertainable forces could 
account for a baby or a flower. You can only determine the 
method of its advent; and, if that method is inclusive of all 
life, you would paralyze your religious conclusions if you did 
not advance towards them by the same broad way. The 
Christian Union newspaper of Sept. 20, 1888, says, * We 
believe in a God manifesting himself peculiarly and excep- 
tionally in one phase of national life, one phase of human 
literature, and one individual and exceptional personality.” 
You see it follows close the narrow way, “and ever shuns the 
broad.” It has the courage of its convictions. It dares to 
argue for a partial god to whom most of the world’s people 
are cast-aways. Have you the courage to assert a deity more 
conformed to those sterling qualities which are the hope 
and reliance of all men everywhere,— justice, truth, mercy, 
and love? “Nearness to this God is nearness to the facts of 
life and nature,” as Mr. Chadwick tells us. This God-con- 
sciousness pledges to us the unity of the universe, the one- 
ness of thought, the kinship of character. It thrills us with 
a sense of inevitable security ; and, while languishing hosan- 
nas anticipate the repose of Abraham’s bosom, we know that 
round about, now, are the everlasting arms. “ We see God’s 
truth in new proportions,” to quote Rvbert Elsmere. We 
are told that to leave the sinuous, attenuated thread which 
holds the life of the popular religion is to find everything 
uncertain. On the contrary, the verifications of theZlarger 
faith are a thousand to one as compared with the old. It 
makes room for a more absolute trust. It inculcates a more 
perfect incarnation. It necessitates a more general co-opera- 
tion of man and God, such as Jesus prayed for. To quote 
Elsmere again, “God is in all life, in all thought. The 
thought of man is one continuous revelation of God. Seek 
God in your own soul, in the constant verifications of experi- 
ence, in the life of Christian love. All things change, but 
God remains.” I declare that this conviction, this “ con- 
science of mind,” is a working element of our Unitarian 
Christianity. What the primal earth-elements are to the 
steamer carried by fire and water across the sea, what that 
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mysterious electric fluid is to Edison in his tireless devotion 
and marvellous discoveries, such our grand thought of God 
is to us. It is worth while to have lived in this present, 
to feel, with our hands on the pulses of nature and our 
hearts beating close to man’s, that 


“ Palpitates the veil between, 
With breathings almost heard.” 


Not ours are fluttering fears lest earthly props fall. We can 


“ Be like the bird, which, pausing in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings.” 


Next to God, our inspiration is Man. The world to-day 
is fuller of thinking men, who steady their thought by 
the compass conscience, while they steer life over emotion’s 
rising and falling waves, than ever before. The world was 
never so full of men in touch with its moral interests. Were 
it not so, the balance of power throughout our civilizations 
would not be in the hands of sobriety and order. Jesus 
trusted his greatest work to men. Did he not say, “ My 
peace I leave with you”? God is in the aggregate of human 
character and experience. If nothing is ever lost, nothing 
dies: the sanctity and the sacrifice of generations gone are 
with us yet. The evil is dregs. The spirit always rises, 
lives. Many old-time vices are becoming obsolete ; but the 
older virtues mostly remain, and fairer, more unselfish ones 
greet every new century’s light. As our worship without God 
would be a day without a sun, so our service lacking faith in 
man’s native inclinations would be a farmer’s year without a 
summer. With our belief in God’s spirit and God’s life, the 
ordinary belief in him seems merely a veneration for a fos- 
silized foot-print. With our reliance on man, the ordinary 
suspicion of God’s image seems like an attempt to charm 
men by putting a detective on their track. 

The other great factor in life, which must be reckoned 
with, as for or against our religion, is Nature. There are 
those who will tell you that a return to nature is a return 
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to cruelty and sensuality, but the difference is in the spirit 
which returns. There is in nature much that is hard and 
coarse. These conditions seem essential to the world’s de- 
velopment. Greed in animals may become prudence and 
thrift in men. It suffers a change under the new force, 
mind. Self-preservation, become the first law of man-nature, 
stands sentinel over the encroachments of dishonor. Free- 
dom to act in the beast may give us “nature red in tooth 
and claw with ravin”; but the same nature, farther on, sets 
forth the dogs of war to run down iniquities, and “the 
strength of the strongest battalions” gets a baptism. Mon- 
taigne tells us, “ By how much the soul is more empty and 
without counterpoise, with so much greater facility it dips 
under the weight of the first persuasion.” 

What a false, suspicious, and unfaithful religion men have 
contented themselves with! It tells you that the natural 
development of what is in you when you are born ripens into 
corruption and death. So any charity which you exercise, 
love which you feel, or truth your life may illustrate, is a 
mockery to the God of all, because such virtues can be only 
spurious when claimed as your own: “an evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit.” A Methodist minister told me that 
the rectitude and honesty of Unitarian merchants in Boston 
proved “a puzzle and a stumbling-block to his people.” 

And yet vice is impossible among animals and the lower 
creation. Man can fall the lowest as he can climb the 
highest: so he makes a depth of corruption and a death 
“ which nature never made.” How strange it is that animate 
and inanimate nature is full of self-sacrifice! The floral 
world spends its most beautiful energies and climbs its 
supremest heights of achievement of form and color for man. 
In your winter bins, the fruits and vegetables on which you 
feed avouch the sacrifices of branches and vines whose in- 
cineration makes the soft, ascending plumes of our October 
days. Up among the icebergs, where human blood flows 
sluggishly, the polar bear deliberately places her body be- 
tween the marksman’s bullets and her cubs, and the seals 
with human eyes plead with the sluggers for their little ones. 
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Man returns to nature when he returns to spirit. He is 
saved by the simplicity and straightforwardness of nature. 
The laws of the natural world are the laws of spiritual 
growth. Many a domestic tragedy, many a solitary despair, 
owes its poignancy to the artificiality of the creeds. Why 
cannot men trust the Creator? Down on the ocean beaches 
where there is an undertow, the bathers who proceed tim- 
orously, slowly drawing one lagging foot after the other, 
every moment apprehensive of harm, are liable to be caught 
by that undertow just as there is depth enough for real ser- 
vice; and they are beaten aud twisted about in the stony 
jaws of the shore, and then flung out, limp and dizzy, where 
“the cruel, crawling foam” swathes them mockingly. But 
_ who runs with joy to the brine, and has confidence in the 
limbs which nature gave him, and with conscious strength 
and clear-eyed faith dashes into the waves, he strikes out 
above and beyond the tripping snare of the sea, and exults in 
his freedom, while he is braced and invigorated by every 
motion and delight. 

The final and the clinching element of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity is our Faith. By faith I mean always confidence. 
One of our men calls ours “a daring faith.” It is affirma- 
tive. Beliefs of a narrower stripe are purging themselves of 
extraneous contentions and doing honest work. We must 
press forward in our broader road. Surely, men who say with 
Paul, “ Now are we the sons of God, heirs of God, joint heirs 
with Christ,” and with Jesus, ‘* Now is the day of salvation,” 
and “ The kingdom of heaven is within,” — we who are per- 
suaded that we detect an immanent God in the life of flowers 
and animals and our own healthy bodies,— we ought to pour 
the clearest, warmest rays of truth on to the moral and 
spiritual problems of our time. 

True, our faith has vo definitions along whose impacted 
road you may securely tread. If that is an advantage, it is 
with our evangelical neighbors. As you can order here in 
New England a house all shaped and hewn and fitted per- 
fectly together to be put up where you like, you can also be 
furnished a plan of salvation logical and complete in its 
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smallest details. But, as perhaps you cannot get into the 
door of that house, you may be pleased to listen to the shrill 
call of a faith which shows you only aroad. Said Gideon 
of the old time, “ He that is fearful and afraid, let him go 
back from Mount Gilead.” Said Garibaldi, of the new time, 
to his soldiers: “I promise you hunger, cold, fatigue, wounds, 
death. If unwilling to meet these, go back!” We tell you 
of an unbroken forest, of trees to fell, of a house to be 
shapen. None of us may live to see its future grand pro- 
portions: we are to lay its foundations and trim its timbers. 
None but men of sturdy convictions can fill our rank and file. 
We believe, with Robert Elsmere, that “faith which is not 
free, that is not the faith of the whole creature, body, soul, 
and intellect, is a faith worthless to God and man.” 

These are working elements,— God, man, nature, faith ; 
but we must give them way. They are working because 
they are living elements. And there is no true life without 
work. We are in “the stream of tendency” where we can 
“see clearly and think straight.” Shall we not permit our 
souls to flow out with it, and so animate all the phases of our 
lives ? 

A. C. NICKERSON. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


EPIPHANY. 


The visit of the Wise Men of the East to Bethlehem has come, 
in our modern way of looking at it, to be simply a bit of imagi- 
native poetry which a childlike fancy once brought to glorify the 
obscure tradition of the birth of Jesus. We have forgotten even 
the astrological beliefs it grew out of. The heavens are inter- 
preted to us by astronomy, no longer by astrology; and the stars 
in those far-off spaces speak to us of a celestial order, not of terres- 
trial destinies. But it was a beautiful and noble belief while it was 
real,—as it is held now, in a literal and childlike way, by the vast 
multitude of Christian believers, who do not even know what doubt 
or criticism means. To them, this fringe of poetry about the 
gospel story means more, and is far more inspiring, than the words 
of Jesus himself,— which are the gospel,— in which he speaks of 
mortal destinies and immortal hopes. In that superb cathedral 
at Cologne one shall witness, on the set day, the “procession of 
the Three Kings,” types (it is said) of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
who in popular fancy were the wise men of the East,— their 
bones kept there in a carved and gilded casket, which is borne 
with great reverence to receive the homage of the faithful. 
What was more significant than that staring or adoring crowd, 
I saw on one such occasion a father kneeling in front of the 
shrine where that rich casket is kept,— apparently a man of culti- 
vation and of the world,— devoutly explaining to his little boy 
the ancient story. So the old faiths live, even in that bleak Teu- 
tonic atmosphere. 

A childlike and unconscious poetry is sometimes strangely ful- 
filled as prophecy. The isles of the farthest East, which fifty 
years ago shut out all breath of Christian nurture as if it were 
a pestilence, show just now the most touching and childlike 
openness to receive anything that bears however remotely the 
flavor of the name Christian. It is but a few years since a very 
wise and eloquent man from a far more distant East than the 
gospel legend hints was among us, declaring with an energy and 
splendor of speech which we have never heard surpassed the new 
homage that he and his fellow-believers — Hindoos, taught in the 
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traditions of a far more ancient faith — pay now to the name of 
the great teacher and prophet of our Western world. He left us 
too, on record, his own exposition of “the Oriental Christ,” — in- 
sisting that the real Jesus was an Asiatic by birth, and so must 
needs be better known to the Asiatic mind by innate sympathy 
than he possibly can be to the Western mind with all its appara- 
tus of instruction. “I feel him nearer in my heart,” he says, 
“and deeper in my national sympathies. Shall I not rather say 
he is more congenial and akin to my Oriental nature, more agree- 
able to my Oriental habits of thought and feeling? Is not 
Christ’s native land nearer to India than to England? Are not 
Jesus and his apostles and immediate followers more akin to 
Indian nationality than Englishmen? When we hear of the lily 
and the sparrow and the well, and a hundred other things of 
Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite at home in the 
Holy Land ?” 

It may be that some of us have felt the force of certain phys- 
ical resemblances like these, in the arid highlands and among 
the low-walled old Spanish villages of California. But we may 
fancy, too, that there is something in the political condition of the 
Hindoos — a proud, old, cultivated race, held in hopeless subjec- 
tion to a power that is ruder, more unscrupulous, and practically 
irresistible — which makes it easier for them to understand how 
those Galileans, simple in manner, but fiery at heart, looked for 
deliverance from the Roman yoke, and how they were taught by 
Jesus to lean on no arm of flesh and blood, but to trust a Power 
that works unseen and seek a kingdom that comes not with ob- 
servation. To us, on the other hand, Christianity comes as an 
historical religion ; and the many shapes it has taken on its way 
down to us help obscure that primitive simpler form in which it 
still comes easiest home to the Oriental heart and fancy. 


“JESUS BROUGHT BACK.” 


Our readers know something of the rare clearness, precision, 
and directness of Mr. Crooker’s style, which goes to its mark as 
straight as a rifle-ball. We recommend them to see for them- 
selves how well these qualities are brought out in the chapters of 
his little book,* which as a manual or summary of the points it 


*Jesus Brought Back: Meditations on the Problem of Problems. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 16mo. pp. 214, 
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treats can have few equals. Mr. Crooker never writes without 
a distinct and practical aim: for this, and what we must call the 
crowning grace of manliness, he has won a degree of success, 
of influence, and of authority remarkable considering the short 
period of his service among us. It is a piece of genuine good 
fortune that he should have met in just this way the demand of 
doubtless a large and increasing class, to know, in brief space, 
just what are the results of criticism widely, if not universally, 
accepted among us, and just on what authority they rest. This 
convenient volume helps in both ; and so we welcome it not for its 
critical or literary merits alone, but as an independent worker in 
our field. Both these aims are met: the first, in a series of five 
chapters of the clearest of exposition, having for their topics the 
Old Testament and Messianic prophecies, the Composition of the 
Gospels, modern conceptions of the Work and Character of Jesus, 
the Glad Tidings, and the Ministry of Jesus to-day; the sec- 
ond, by lists of accessible authorities in English (including trans- 
lations) prefixed to the several chapters, which put the reader 
in possession of a sufficient guide to a course of liberal education 
in this department of theology. (The only error which we have 
observed in these pages is the oversight of “thirty-seven” in- 
stead of “twenty-seven” on the 37th page.) For advanced 
classes of learners, such as are forming in so many of our congre- 
gations, it must be invaluable. 

It is possible that some readers may be led by the title into a 
misunderstanding of the real character of the book. We hasten 
to assure them that these capital chapters are not “ meditations ” 
at all,in the common sense of that word, but admirably clear, 
forcible, and convinced statements of certain results of recent 
Biblical criticism; and that the subject-matter is not treated as 
“the problem of problems” at all (which phrase is by common 
consent reserved to the mystery of the universe and of life in 
general), but as a very realistic and helpful study of historic fact. 
Of course, there is a period of study when this particular line of 
inquiry will seem to imply all that tremendous meaning. Then, 
too, Jesus is “ brought back” by rational and analytic process to 
the sober comprehension, not by the synthetic or sympathetic 
imagination, which belongs to quite another class of composition : 
in short, the way is made broad by which he comes back to us in 
these latter days, In what he has really attempted, Mr. Crooker 
has taken the safer and more excellent way. 
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THE ANGRY CRY. 


When Lord Bacon said that “ Revenge is a kind of wild jus- 
tice,” he may have meant a disparagement of the passion in 
calling it “ wild,” and then again he may have meant the use or 
possibly the need of it in calling it “justice.” At all events he 
must have meant to convey a warning. The world-famous illus- 
tration occurs at once, in that wild act of fury in the first French 
Revolution, by which, almost in a night, those hundreds of 
homes, which represented what was most lovely, refined, virtu- 
ous, and hospitable throughout France, went up in flames, a vast 
burnt-offering, to appease the wrath which centuries of misrule 
had engendered in the hearts of the peasantry. It is easy to see 
it as an act of blind revenge; it is a harder and slower task to 
learn how it opened violently the way for a little nearer approach 
to social justice than class pride would ever have permitted but 
for that one awful catastrophe. Something like that the Psalm- 
ist must have meant, when he told how the Lord makes the 
wrath of man to serve him. 

As a matter of society and politics, one is now and then ap- 
palled at the angry cry of the labor-battle ; still more, at those acts 
of blind ferocity by which some men think to avenge the imagi- 
nary wrong, that other men have wealth while they have not. We 
say “imaginary wrong”; for nothing is clearer, as soon as we 
think of it, than Professor Thorold Rogers’s axiom, that it is the 
function of wealth to provide steady work, sure pay, and uniform 
prices (so far as such things can be had) for those who need them 
most. Wealth, that is to say, used as Capital — when it becomes 
the one great steadying force in industrial society; so that the 
direct effect of its increase is to raise wages, to lower interest, 
and, in general, to make the whole machine work more easily and 
kindly. And Professor Rogers adopts the homely simile that 
Capital and Labor are like a pair of shears,— effective when they 
cut together, and helpless when apart. 

These smooth sayings, however, do not always meet the case 
when it is reflected in the mirror of human passion, or when the 
misery that haunts in the shadow of wealth seems to give them 
the lie. It comes then to be more than a matter of economy in 
politics; for the bitter sense is caught up by the moralist, who is 
apt too hastily to find guilt where there is only blundering or 
misfortune, and so to reflect a revolutionary temper which bodes 
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only mischief. It is not the political economist, it is only the 
moralist, that we have to do with now. He needs sometimes to 
be reminded that the mere possession of wealth is not guilt, and 
the only service a rich man does is not when he gives his wealth 
away. One of the earlier Boston millionaires said once to his 
minister that every dollar he had given away, as far as he could 
see, had done mischief by encouraging laziness and the habit of 
dependence; while every dollar he had laid by he knew had 
done good by paying out wages where they were most needed 
and best earned. This particular gospel, it is true, does not need 
to be preached much to rich men, who are quite ready enough to 
take to heart the comfort of feeling that their best service to their 
fellow-men is the fact of their being rich — which means to have 
saved much from misuse and waste: their true function, in this 
view of it, being to guard the irrigating-tank that must water 
and fertilize the lowlands. But it may help teach us moralists 
that we cannot force a way by violence so easily as perhaps 
we think, to the conscience of men of wealth. 

Doubtless, when we see things in a large way, there is a great 
and terrible judgment upon the sins of wealth, just as there is 
upon the sins of recklessness and waste. But the moralist some- 
times errs when he lets himself pronounce those judgments in 
the way of threat, or possibly of vindictive triumph. At best it 
is no matter to triumph over; since any calamity happening to 
the rich —as we have just seen in the disastrous collapse of the 
gigantic Panama speculation of Lesseps — means always thousand- 
fold suffering among the poor. And when Saint James says, “Go 
to, ye rich men, weep and how! for your miseries that shall come 
upon you,” it is not at all necessary to suppose either that he ex- 
ults in those miseries, like a revolutionary fanatic, or denounces 
them as a doom of hell-fire in the hereafter. There was surely 
enough in the condition of things that ended so soon in the hor- 
rors of a great political catastrophe, to make this angry cry (as 
it may sound to us) really a cry of pity and dread. But we, as 
moralists, have to deal with the consciences of men as they are. 
And we do not find that the rich and powerful as a class in any 
age —as little as any in what are called the ages of faith — have 
ever been vulnerable to those passionate appeals either to the 
sense of guilt or the sense of doom. The rich man very easily 
persuades himself that his best service to the public is in the 
fact of his being rich; that is, that he has in hand, and protects 
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from waste, the means by which labor is to be employed and the 
world made more fit for men to dwell in. And as to the terrors 
of a future judgment, men too easily set so shadowy a thing at 
defiance, and they have never, in fact, impressed the rich as a 
class one jot. The spirit of humanity born of popular freedom is 
the only thing that has really opened their heart and hand to 
any extent. And history teaches us—as it is teaching us to-day 
in Ireland, and as it taught us in America twenty-five years ago 
— that social justice is not violated with impunity. A real terror 
of anarchy, barbarism, and revolution comes quite in line with 
the political science of the day. And thus the labor-battle, 
so blindly and passionately fought, is “the thing wherein to 
catch the conscience” — that is, the dull sense of a common life 
which all men share together —of those who need its lesson. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


It would indeed be a blot upon our Christian civilization if 
the study of social science did not win us in the direction of a 
warming and widening humanity. The day is past when this 
and like pursuits made up what was called “the dismal science.” 
The most marked trait of Professor Thorold Rogers’s immense 
labors in this field is his generous, almost passionate sympathy 
with the classes that have been hardest worked and most 
wronged by unjust laws. And now we have, among the excel- 
lent publications of the sociological department in Johns Hopkins 
University,* a biography, warmly sympathetic, of that valiant and 
tender-hearted young hero of Christian philanthropy, who, dying 
at the age of thirty, has given a name to one of the most charac- 
teristic forms of modern benevolence. Of a naturally eager and 
fiery temper, Arnold Toynbee turned first from a military career 
and then from ambition in the law to the study of history and 
political economy, so as to give them their fit application in 
mending the condition of “the poorest and most numerous class” 
of our fellow-beings. At Oxford he came under the powerful 
influence of Mr. Ruskin and Professor Thomas Hill Green. The 
short time he spent in residence in East London had nearly 
broken him down by its loneliness and distresses; but the mem- 


*Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Seventh 
Series. 1. Arnold Toynbee. By F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With an account of the work of Toynbee Hall. Baltimore: Publication Agency of 
the University. pp. 70. 50 cents. 
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ory of it has started and consecrated the enterprise of “ Toynbee 
Hall,” while the knowledge it gave him, how to meet the hard 
and warped intelligence of that population face to face, went 
into the generous work which filled up the measure of his later 
strength. Where shall we find a nobler or more inspiring ex- 
ample of the heroism of humanity? 

From the Appendix to this interesting memorial, we copy a 
few sentences which show the exact character of the work under- 
taken and carried out in East London, and followed in its admi- 
rable example by “The Neighborhood Guild” in New York: — 


Not only has the Hall become the centre of educational effort and 
social life in Whitechapel, but its members bave gone out to take their 
share in the local government of the district and in all the various forms 
of public work, to which the manifold needs of a poor, populous, and 
neglected neighborhood give occasion. 

The public rooms of the Hall have become an arena for the discussion 
of every kind of view, and a meeting-place for every class. They have 
also been made a social centre for every branch of East End life and 
work, where our hospitalities have been extended to co-operators, work- 
men’s clubs of all kinds, students of every degree, elementary teachers, 
and the representatives of every social movement amongst the people 
around.... On the educational side, Toynbee Hall has been made the 
most prominent centre of “University Extension” in East London. 
[Besides free library, lectures, and reading clubs] technical classes have 
been established, musical societies have been formed, and the elemen- 
tary schoolmasters and pupil-teachers of the neighborhood have been 
welcomed to the society and educational advantages of the Hall. It is 
the object of the “ Universities’ Settlement” to link the Universities 
with East London, and to direct the human sympathies, the energies, 
and the public spirit of Oxford and Cambridge to the actual conditions 
of town life. [Iccidentally, this is also a means] of developing among 
the artisans of East London that spirit of citizenship — a very different 
thing from political partisansbip — which it should be the object of all 
true reformers to call into existence among the body of the people. 


As an example of what may be effected by the power of or- 
ganization, we subjoin a hint of the labors of a single member, 
who, “besides conducting a class of university-extension students 
in popular ethics, another of pupil-teachers in English litera- 
ture, a class of workingmen in political economy, and a Sunday 
Bible-class, has acted as secretary to one of the local commit- 
tees of the Charitable Organization Society, as secretary to a 
ward sanitary aid committee, as a School-board manager, and as 
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a member of the Board of Guardians.” He has, further, “found 
time to devote many evenings to a boys’ club, where boxing and 
single-stick have been substituted for mere horse-play with excel- 
lent effect upon the conduct and bearing of the lads; and has 
taken a part in organizing football among the Board-schools of 
the district.” The name of Whitechapel has been so lurid, of 
late, with a quite different sort of associations, that it is a particu- 
lar relief to show, even there, these glimmerings of the brighter 
day, whose dawn makes the true meaning and inspiration of the 
Christmas season. 


A NEW YEAR MEDITATION, 


“The heathen dreaded death, but we, thanks to Christianity, 
dread only dying,” says one of the gentlest of the old-time writers 
of New England. 

Yet, as touching an old-time Christianity which, in the lan- 
guage of “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” sent “ane to heaven and ten 
to hell,” and used the terrors of death as legitimate instruments 
for frightening poor mortals into the folds of Orthodoxy, no 
neater refinement of satire could be imagined. Those are still 
in their prime who can recall the pictures of fury, indignation, 
and wrath to come, whereby their infant minds were trained to 
steady themselves in the presence of the great Destroyer. It 
was not till their older eyes had learned to look for themselves 
into the eternal mystery that they began to discover, of penitent 
and impenitent alike, that by Nature’s universal law as one dies 
so dies the other, and that often the saint, through doubts of his 
acceptance, went to his appointed end in greater trepidation 
than the ten poor sinners who knew naught and questioned 
naught of the power which slew them. 

In all the perversions of Christianity, hardly anything is more 
out of consonance with the true spirit of the Teacher that came 
to “deliver those who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage,” and turned with his last promise of paradise 
to the unshriven malefactor who hung at his side. So, when the 
kindlier theologies of our day began to instil less of terror and 
more of love in their soul medicaments, one of the first effects of 
the better system was to brighten that pathway to the tomb which 
all flesh is treading, and read the true lesson of a Life that 
tasted death for every man, and wafted back from the farther 
shore the sublime assurance, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

10 
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The system of negation and materialism which sought to 
relieve the tremendous doom that Calvinism threw over humanity 
was not a pronounced success. Whatever it was able to do for 
life, it could do little to hush the dread of death. As against a 
religion which sent nine-tenths of the human race to everlasting 
fires, it was some little gain to send all to everlasting nothingness } 
but, as against any rational theory that could make hope of the 
future more soothing and general, nothing was attained. Hence, 
when the forward sweep of.that great pendulum which, we are 
taught, times the oscillations of the universe began to bring a 
more gracious philosophy to light, the eager heart of humanity 
leaped towards it gladly, and countless human voices besought 
with wild prayers that sweet hope and spiritual consolation which 
advanced thought and vivisecting science had scornfully rejected. 

And yet, for all that has thus far been developed from the new 
psychic turn of thought and research, the voice of prophecy is 
still the best it has to offer. The fact that science and philoso- 
phy are called on to verify the continuance of soul-life is the most 
significant answer which our own time has made to that prime 
question touching the night of death. What wonders of spirit- 
life and revelation may eventually attend the psychical impulse 
and investigation, it is impossible to predict; but the icy silence 
with which the Sphinx seals her lips whenever, from priest of 
Isis to apostle of Science, the presumptuous mortal demands any- 
thing like sense-evidence of future being, does not encourage 
any great outlay of hope or enthusiasm in that direction. The 
help which the reacting philosophy brings to the creeds of the 
past is nearer and surer. The turning of “the materialistic sound- 
wave” is more defined. So far forward does the life-tide sweep 
that the very thought of death vanishes before it; the maxim, 
“Think on living,” which the wise man long since had inscribed 
on his tomb, becomes the watchword of the hour. 

It is strange by what slow and tedious process the errors of 
priestcraft and superstition suffered this vital truth to emerge 
from the teachings of Christ; for all his gospel is one glad 
evangel of life, and scarcely does he touch the dreary theme 
of death save to treat it in the sense of that dark blight which 
sin must ever bring on any form of being. He called it “sleep”: 
he said of the friend lately lost, “He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
Was it necessary for the world to wait till philosophy found the 
meaning of pain, destruction, and evil in the economy of nature, 
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to know in what sense it was said, “ He that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever”? Must philosophy wait for the insight of a 
Swedenborg, to discern this truth in the great Teacher’s lesson, 
and pass it on to science? The religion and philosophy which 
regard existence (as a late writer puts it) as “ one grand, unrolling 
web, of which if one yard be mean the whole pattern is con- 
demned,” will surely be less concerned in questions of dying than 
in the faithful weaving of that warp and woof of life, in which 
death is but a shuttle’s throw. What the present moment brings 
to the great loom of destiny is the true question that concerns 
the toiler. It is a pagan sentiment that makes “the loved of the 
gods die young”; and nothing is more illogical in the old teach- 
ings of theology than that a good and gracious God bestowed 
upon man a life from which it was a happy thing to escape as 
rapidly as possible. 

To put to their best service all the fair gifts of time is the new 
logic of life; and he who cannot lay hold upon the good things 
presented to him here is not likely to attain any better thing 
hereafter. The psychical wave in thought and science which lifts 
the spirit-being uppermost in the great ocean of existence can 
scarcely “ break in empty bubbles on the long shore,” if, through 
the mists and phantom shapes that follow it, it but teaches man 
that there is something divine and deathless in all life, and that he 
who lives in the spirit lives for eternity, and has nothing that 
death can touch.— rene A. Safford. 


REGENERATION. 


Death ever leavens life : 

From when earth’s mould’ring form first fed 
The lichens on their rocky bed 

To man’s relentless strife 

With nature for his fleeting breath, 

The ranks of life are led by Death. 


His dreaded hand unlocks 

With silent touch the rust-bound doors 
That guard each generation’s stores 
Of power, no other shocks 

Can stir: then higher forms arise ; 
Where Death is not, all progress dies 
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Wouldst pin upon thy walls 

Time’s shadow at life’s highest noon,— 
Noons whose splendor fades so soon ? 

’Tis not the sun that falls: 

The world’s dark form hides from our gaze 
Its all-pervading, quenchless rays. 


To broader, deeper sight, 

Death’s but another name for change,— 
The soul’s ascent from range to range 

On being’s lofty height. 

And, were we but allowed to hear 

The songs that fill each higher sphere, 
Weak fears would take their flight. x. H. 


A PHILOLOGICAL NOTE. 


The break-up of those convenient boundaries by which a few 
well-defined literatures had till lately protected our common 
speech, has exposed us to a sort of barbarian invasion which 
we who were brought up in the elder ways are apt to resent. 
It is natural that newspapers should struggle in vain with the 
strange orthographies that float in as the conquests of civilization 
widen out; and it is inevitable that panting dictionaries and 
gazetteers should toil in vain after some coherent system. These 
things we cannot help. But it is different when the invasion 
comes in the field of literature. Mr. Grote set an ill example 
when he undertook to transform the writing of Greek names, 
after a fashion of his own which proved after all tentative and 
inconsistent,— for why should he write Sékratés in one page 
and Thucydides in the next? And Mr. Freeman has not at all 
improved upon it,—or why does he write Antipatros in one 
page and keep Alexander in the one before? So in translitera- 
tions from other tongues. A serious onset has been made upon 
that most grateful and familiar of classic names Virgil, if haply 
it may be rendered into Vergil ; and a recent daring writer, not 
content to follow such authorities as Gibbon and Carlyle, has 
invented a spelling of his own, which might tempt the unwary 
to call our old friend Mahomet by the queer utterance Mew-ham- 
med,— surely the least attractive of the seven ways in which 
that name is written. 


Even Mr. John Fiske gives us Lykian and Attika, and, it 
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may be supposed, would talk of a “Lykeum-lecture” — 1 why 
not? So much for a little theory. Worst of all. we have in 
Browning, within the compass of half a dozen verses, Pnua, Ke- 
ramikos, Psuttalia, Dionusiac, and Aischulos (why not, for con- 
sistency’s sake, at least Kerameikos and Aiskhulos?) ; and, just 
below, in flagrant dereliction, “ Cos or Crete,” spite of his 
Sokrates and Alkestis. The transliteration from Greek is par- 
ticularly treacherous; since not only the short English sound 
of u, which it invites, is a horror and unknown in our pro- 
nouncing of ancient tongues, but the Greek v was never Latin- 
ized by wu, but a letter (y) was invented expressly for it, which 
the French call y-Grec to this day. It was, in fact, by the best 
opinion, the French u ; and those who heard it in the Greek play 
at Harvard remember how soft and sweet was its spoken sound. 
To replace it therefore, by the very « which the Romans them- 
selves discarded when Attic Greek was a spoken tongue, is a 
flying in the face of theory as well as practice,—a barbarism 
which we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone should have followed 
in his Dionusos and Olumpos. Philology, it is true, must have 
its pedantries and its vagaries; but why should literature be 
afflicted thus by the imposition of the worst of them? 


A CORRECTION, 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : 

Presuming that both Mr. Crooker and the readers of his inter- 
esting and suggestive article in your December number may be 
glad to have the statement that, “by looking over the curricu- 
lum of our Theological School at Meadville, it appears that about 
one-half of the work...is purely academic,” made somewhat 
more precise and definite, I have examined the “ Programme of 
Exercises” in the “Catalogue” of the current academic year 
(which does not vary materially from those of the years immedi- 
ately preceding), and find that sixty-six per cent. of the exercises 
there tabulated have to do with studies strictly theological. If 
New Testament Greek and Ethics should be considered essential 
parts of a theological course, on the-ground that neither of these 
branches is adequately treated in the average American college, 
then the percentage will be raised to seventy-five. That even 
one-fourth of our strength should be devoted to the teaching of 
academic branches is to be looked upon as a necessary evil, which 
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the Review certainly would not wish to see doubled through the 
inadvertence of a friend. G@. Le C. 
Meapvitxz, Pa., December, 1888. 


Notr.— “ The Review,” for reasons stated a few months ago, would 
be very glad, on the contrary, if full half the work of our theological 
students were spent upon studies not only almost, but altogether secular 
— taught by inspired Christian men.—Ep. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


BLANCO WHITE. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s profoundly able, although by no 
means faultless, story has suggested an historical illustration 
which confirms the philosophic-truth of the portrait. I refer to 
the case of Joseph Blanco White, who figured in the early part of 
this century, first in Spain and then in England. 

Mr. White was one of the most interesting figures in the 
modern history of religious thought, and one of the most marked 
characters of his time,—a Catholic priest, a preacher in the 
Church of England, a friend and guest of Archbishop Whately, 
honored with a degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of Oxford, afterward, in Liverpool, a Unitarian, a friend of Dr. 
Martineau and of Mr. Hamilton Thom. He died at Liverpool on 
the 20th of May, 1841, and was buried on the 24th in the 
burying-ground attached to Renshaw Street Chapel. Dr. Mar- 
tineau pronounced the funeral address on the occasion, in the 
course of which he said: “Not often can the grave bereave the 
world of such a priceless treasure as this. No common soul dwelt 
in that lifeless form. A vast knowledge, a rare wisdom, a rich 
experience, a devout trust, are plunged into the unfathomable 
night and hidden from our eyes.” 

Mr. John Hamilton Thom, one of Blanco White’s most inti- 
mate friends, edited his autobiography, from which we gain the 
most important facts of his remarkable life. In his introduction 
to the work, Mr. Thom says, “ The history of one who stands 
out, and by individual veracity attracts the notice of mankind, 
should, and on grounds altogether apart from religious dogmas 
or religious controversies, be as precious to the world as Martyrs’ 
blood,” 
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Joseph Blanco White was of Irish descent, but was born in 
Seville, Spain, whither his ancestors had emigrated, on the 11th of 
July, 1775. In his youth, he applied himself at first to commer- 
cial pursuits; but his strong desire for a literary education led 
him to become a priest, the priesthood only, it seems, having the 
privilege of such an education. He becomes a priest, is elected 
rector of his college. 


“TI might now,” he says, “ at the age of seven-and-twenty, consider my- 
self not only in possession of what might afford me an honorable and 
comfortable subsistence, but also within the reach of higher preferment 
by the same fair and independent means which had procured me that 
which I possessed. Indeed, my advancement to the highest dignities of 
the Church would have been almost a matter of course, had not my mind 
gradually conceived a decided aversion to the clerical profession, or had 
the temper of my mind allowed me to conceal that aversion.” 


The aversion to the priestly office was attended by doubts 
which soon ripened into confirmed disbelief of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and, as the Roman Catholic system had always 
been identified in his mind with Christianity, ultimated in rejec- 
tion of Christianity itself,— in total disbelief. 

But while his mind was undergoing this process, before he had 
entirely broken with the Church, he was forced to perform the 
office of High Mass at the ceremony of the consecration of his 
only surviving sister, who had taken the veil in a Spanish nunnery. 
He describes this as an awful conflict between his changed views 
and the duties of his still continuing priestly function. 

His rejection of Catholicism and Christianity induced the 
resolution to quit his native country, and to settle in England,— 
a resolution which he accomplished through the confusion attend- 
ing Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. He reached London in March, 
1810, aged thirty-five. One epoch of his life has closed. A new 
epoch, the one which was to make him acquainted with the 
English world, and the English world with him, begins. 

He applied himself at once to the study of English, a task which 
he accomplished so perfectly that no trace of a foreign idiom can 
be detected in his writings. No one could guess from them that 
he was not a native Englishman. 

He had rejected Christianity, having identified it with Roman 
Catholic faith and practice. He was now to see it in another 
guise. He studied its origin, examined its evidences, and became 
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a sincere Protestant Christian. A theist he had always remained, 
and continued to the last a firm and devout believer in Divine 
Providence. Indeed, a deeply devout temper and a prayerful 
habit were the most marked characteristics of the man. He 
became a member and eventually a minister of the English 
Church. He went to Oxford to study divinity, and there he after- 
ward received the degree of Master of Arts; and there he resided 
for a time as a member of Oriel College. 

The mind of Blanco White seems to have been actuated alter- 
nately in equal degrees by two opposite forces,— faith and criti- 
cism. Criticism had led him to reject Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity: the longing of faith compelled him to embrace Protestant 
Christianity as represented by the Church of England. But, 
while a minister and preacher of that Church, residing with his 
friend Archbishop Whately, the critical tendency asserted its 
rights, and led him to question and ultimately to reject certain 
cardinal doctrines of “ orthodoxy,” —the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the godhead of Jesus, the Church’s views of the Bible. 

Again, as in the Spain of his youth, a voice came to him,— 
“ Arise, and go hence: this is not your rest.” Again he sacrificed 
ease and competence, went forth, and became a Unitarian. Be- 
fore announcing his change of views and renouncing his office 
he quitted the house of Archbishop Whately, in order that that 
dignitary might not be involved in the odium he was about to 
incur. He went to Liverpool, and there became the intimate 
friend of Martineau, then preacher in that city, and of Thom. 
He did not preach while in Liverpool, but attended public wor- 
ship whenever his health permitted. He was very much broken 
in body, and suffered great pain; but he found a peace of mind 
he had never known before. “The Unitarian worship,” he says, 
“stands upon ground which all Christians hold as sacred. What 
strikes me most of all is the reality, the true connection with life, 
which this worship possesses. . . . Here the whole worship is a 
part of my real life. I pray with my spirit, I pray with my 
understanding also. . . I have been already rewarded for aeting 
in conformity with principle. I believe my faith in Christ is 
stronger, it has more reality, it is more a part of my being.” 

It has been my aim to present an outline of Blanco White’s 
mental history,—his progress from the Catholic priesthood in 
Spain through his experience in England, his connection with the 
Anglican Church, etc., to his adoption of the Unitarian faith. I 
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have omitted all that relates to his external history,— his marriage, 
his son, and his personal fortunes. These will be found narrated 
in the autobiography edited by Mr. Hamilton Thom. I shall not 
expatiate on his intellectual labors as represented by his numerous 
publications. These show him to have been a man of extraordi- 
nary diligence and great mental fertility. 

One of his most important works, the one which created the 
widest interest in England at the time of its publication, was 
Doblado’s Letters. “Doblado” is a nom de plume for Blanco 
White. The letters purport to be written from Spain to an Eng- 
lishman, and have for their object the attempt to give an account 
of life and manners in Spain,— suggested perhaps by Southey’s 
Espriella. The work was received with enthusiasm. It was 
welcomed especially by such men as Coleridge and Southey. 

To this are to be added EI Espafol, in Spanish, in five 8vo 
volumes; Zhe Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery, a popu- 
lar treatise in the form of dialogues; Observations on Heresy 
and Orthodoxy; Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, in two volumes; A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq, 
on his Notice of the Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, in one volume; The Law of Anti-religious Libel 
reconsidered, in a Letter to the Editor of the Christian Examiner, 
in one volume; Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion, in two duodecimo volumes; and, finally, the 
Autobiography, in three octavo volumes, edited by Mr. Thom. 

The last work contains in the third volume some matters inter- 
esting to American Unitarians: a friendly and characteristic 
correspondence between Blanco White and Dr. Channing; a 
correspondence with Andrews Norton, who had sent him a copy 
of his Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Norton, he declares his conviction that no his- 
torical evidence can prove a miracle. 

There is also a short letter to Miss Norton (it does not appear 
which of Mr. Norton’s daughters), which I take leave to copy : — 


To Miss Norton: 

My very Kind Young Friend,— I cannot resist the desire which your few 
words on Doblado’s Letters have given me, of making your acquaintance, 
at least in writing. I am very old and have been long tottering on the 
brink of the grave ; but I preserve a heart so quick to every indication of 
kindness that I look upon you already with affection. I implore God to 
bless you and make you grow up in virtue and knowledge, as I confi- 

11 
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dently trust you will, under your excellent parents. If one inquires 
about the author of Doblado’s Letters, do not doubt to tell them that 
he is Your friend, 

JosErpH BLANCO WHITE. 


On the whole, we may claim for Blanco White the praise of a 
hero of conscience, a fearless martyr to the love of truth, always 
ready to sacrifice ease, comfort, social position, pecuniary advan- 
tage, to the pursuit of that which constituted the one main object 
of his life,— religious satisfaction. That he had weaknesses, com- 
mitted faults, it is unnecessary to contend. They are obvious to 
every student of his history. Mr. W. E. Gladstone,* who meant 
to be just, but judges from a Church-of-England point of view and 
with a theologically bigoted mind, has pointed out these faults 
and criticised them as the necessary consequences of a sceptical 
mind. A sceptical mind Blanco White certainly had; but, if I 
must choose between scepticism and bigotry, I prefer the former : 
in the spirit of Lessing’s famous saying, that, if God should offer 
him the choice between (accepted) Truth and the never-to-be- 
satisfied search of Truth, he would choose the latter. 

I venture to close this brief sketch with a repetition of Blanco 
White’s famous sonnet, which Coleridge, I believe, pronounced the 
most perfect in our language : — 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! When our first Parent knew 
Thee from Report divine and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 


Yet ’neath a Curtain of translucent Dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in Man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst Fly and Leaf and Insect stood revealed, 

That to such Countless Orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, then why not Life? 


F. H. Hepner. 


* Gleanings of Past Years, by the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P., 1879. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Leaven at Work. By J. W. Hanson, D.D.— This little volume is 
a timely piece of controversial literature from a Universalist Doctor of 
Divinity, designed to exhibit “some of the concessions of Orthodoxy 
in the direction of Universalism.” A considerable portion of the work 
is of course occupied with a recital of the sulphurous doctrine of eternal 
punishment, against which Universalism has been a protest more and 
more effective. The presentation is by no means equal in its power 
or its literary skill to that made by Rev. S. J. Barrows in his Doom 
of the Majority. The mention of a Unitarian book on this subject 
naturally leads us to say that there are two great weaknesses in Dr. 
Hanson’s argument, as in most all of the doctrinal works from the stand- 
point of the Universalist denomination. The first defect is that their 
claim that the letter of the New Testament teaches the restoration of all 
men is radically unsound. A purely scientific criticism of the Gospels 
and Epistles, that simply seeks to know the probable meaning of words 
at the time they were uttered, will declare with the Rev. E. H. Hall, in 
his admirable address on “ New Testament Theology” (printed in this 
Review for December, 1887), that the little which the New Testament 
has to say about the future “looks all one way”; that we are not “left 
in any doubt as to the duration of the torments which await the heathen 
and the sinful”; and that, if the writer in Matthew xxv., for instance, 
“had desired to express the idea of everlasting life or punishment, he 
would have chosen” the very word he used. “If the Synoptic Evangel- 
ists had attempted to teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, they 
could not have taught it more explicitly than they have done” in this 
chapter. “Nor is there any doubt... how they were understood at the 
moment.” Our Universalist brethren will not succeed, with the utmost 
ingenuity of exegesis, in getting round these plain facts. The common 
man, too, as well as the scientific critic, has a justifiable feeling that 
Universalism is not the plain doctrine of the New Testament. 

The second weakness, connected with the first, is the refusal to make 
the protest against the doctrine of eternal punishment fairly and squarely 
on the ground of humanity. When Theodore Parker declared that he 
would believe in the salvation of all men, if a thousand Bibles taught 
the contrary, he occupied a position much stronger than that of the 
dogmatic Universalist, whose argument would imply that he should 
believe in the monstrous and populous Hell, if it could be shown to be 
a Bible doctrine. Well, in point of fact, it isa Bible doctrine; and our 
Universalist friends ought to believe it, unless they can pluck up courage 
to say boldly that the spirit of the New Testament and the spirit of 
humanity forbid their believing it. How far Dr. Hanson is from any 
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such impregnable position may be seen by the extreme care with which 
he refrains from quoting or naming any Unitarian writer as such, even 
Dr. Channing or James Freeman Clarke, although a great number of the 
men of letters he does quote were or are of this faith. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s judgment on old-style Unitarianism can fairly be extended to 
old-style Universalism,— that it is one of the most illogical creeds that 
have ever existed among men. The wide spread of a more merciful 
view of man’s future lot has been due to humane feeling spreading as 
a leaven into the Christian Church from the heretics and unbelievers, of 
many of whom such Universalists as Dr. Hanson still entertain sincere 
dread, accepting nothing from them but their protest against wholesale 
damnation. “The larger hope” is very slightly indebted to the quib- 
bling exegesis to which the author of this serviceable little manual pins 
his faith. It draws its fullest life from the modern mind, expressing 
itself freely in literature and philosophy; and it is part of a great move- 
ment towards sounder and more rational conceptions of man and God. 
(Universalist Publishing House.) 


Realistic Idealism in Philosophy itself. By Nathaniel Holmes. In two volumes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The thousand solid pages of Judge Holmes's treatise on Realistic 
Idealism have great need of condensation, if they would be true to the 
limitation to “ Philosophy itself,” which the title promises. Unfortu- 
nately for his readers, he has proceeded too much in the spirit of his 
motto from Aristotle: “It is the privilege of the philosopher to specu- 
late about everything.” In his desire to be comprehensive, Judge 
Holmes embraces the history of Christianity and the whole realm of 
natural science, not to speak of innumerable other matters. His view of 
“The World of Nature,” the first chapter of the second volume, is, in- 
deed, one of his best chapters; but its right place is rather in a volume of 
popular scierce. For his statements on the practical identity of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism on the other hand, we can entertain but the slight- 
est respect. Judge Holmes has been quite carried away by the pseudo- 
science of Ernest de Bunsen’s absurd book on The Angel Messiah, and 
he seems ignorant of the fact that the tractate of Philo on the Thera- 
peute is a “pious fraud.” We sympathize with him in his conception of 
the natural origin of Christianity; but the fantastic notion “that early 
Christianity as such was essentially Buddhism in a new form” deserves 
no long consideration of its pure imaginativeness. 

When Judge Holmes confines himself to his proper subject, he is much 
more reliable than his crude theology would lead one to expect. He 
wastes much time on a needless review of all philosophical systems; and 
his own doctrine would gain greatly, were it not presented with such 
diffuseness. The style—as one would expect from so close a student of 
Shakespeare (even from one who thinks Bacon wrote Shakespeare !) — 
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has a finish and form rare in metaphysical works, making the book much 
more easy to read than the great bulk of philosophical volumes. 

There are four theories of the universe, says the author: the Biblical- 
supernatural, the materialistic-machine, the mystical-idealistic, and the 
realistic-ideal theories. Of these, he rejects the first three in favor of 
the last doctrine, which “ holds that the Real and the Ideal are not two 
distinct worlds, but only the two sides or aspects of one and the same 
whole actuality of real Essence and Power. . .. The universal and essen- 
tial Whole, as absolute Content and Form in eternal movement, is eter- 
nally and necessarily differenced, distinguished, and distributed into 
parts, aspects, and special relation within the Whole; and the eternally 
active and absolute Causality therein involved is eternally and necessa- 
rily mediated through these special determinations of essence, form, and 
relation as media, means, or instrumentalities, and further differenti- 
ated into other specialties of essence and form, and into the particular 
substances, shapes, qualities, and properties of things in nature; return- 
ing again through them and ont of them into its own ever-continuous 
identity, whereby they vanish as such in a perpetual round or cycle of 
creation of new in the destruction of the old.” The affinity of this view 
with Hegel’s is obvious. To Hegelianism, as interpreted by Rosenkranz, 
Judge Holmes devotes a long chapter; but he finds, both in the master 
and in the disciple, too much “spiritual mysticism,” and they did not 
fully construct the “ metaphysical bridge . . . between a science of Na‘ure 
and an absolute ontology of the universe (God, Nature, and man inclu- 
sive).” The first abutment of this bridge is the fact that “J think and I 
am,” this being the real meaning and true purport of the Cartesian 
phrase. “ Finite mind, or the special soul, is by no means either physi- 
cally or physiologically a result or effect of the organization.” * 

Even Mr. F. E. Abbot’s characterization of the universe as “an organ- 
ism ” is an ill-chosen term, since the truth he aims at, of a metaphysically 
organic unity in the one whole, can be reached only through metaphysical 
science, to which “organism” is a foreiga term. Judge Holmes rejects 
Mr. Abbot’s doctrine. as being “as purely ideal as any idealism could 
well be,” while recognizing its author’s great ability. For ourselves, 
reading with pleasure Judge Holmes’s critique of Mr. Abbot, we feel 
much more as if moving about in a world realized when in company 
with the latter. The mere metaphysical jargon ioto which the former 
falls at times is painfully evident when he thinks to lay “the adaman- 
tine basis on which the world is built,” this basis reminding one more 
of the newspaper parodies on the Concord School than of any thing 
else: “The Nothingness is as necessary and absolute as the real 
Something: Oblivion is as necessary as Thought. The two, indeed, 


* As to which the only question of any relevancy is: If not “a result or effect,’» 
is mind (in the mathematical sense) a “ function” of the organization ; that is, does 
any change in the one involve a corresponding change in the other ?— Ep. 
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are but one Whole. Universality is the Allness of the One Whole.” 
Whether in the mouth of Hegel or in that of Judge Holmes, such for- 
mule prove themselves only on the supposition that sense — nonsense, 
which, indeed, is implied in the doctrine itself! 

We have touched on but a few points in Judge Holmes’s encyclopedic 
treatise, and must close by recommending it to the attention of students 
of philosophy as a work often acute, always expressed with literary skill, 
and capable of giving no little stimulus to those who can think for them- 
selves in this difficult region. 


HISTORY. 


The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and Questions in History. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Mme. James Darmesteter). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 8vo. pp. 396. 


The author of this most attractive volume says, in her “ Dedication ” 
to John Addington Symonds, “Shall I avow that the volume is really the 
fragmentary essays towards two unwritten histories,— one of the house 
of Hohenstaufen, the other of the French in Italy? Also, I can imagine 
you remarking that, from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth, my 
Middle Ages take Jong a-dying : — 

‘Les gens que vous tuez se portent assez bien.” 


And you might add that, in a book on the end of the Middle Ages, it is 
strange to find not a line on the Loss of Constantinople, and not a chapter 
on the Invention of Printing or the Discovery of America.” In short, the 
book consists of a series of episodes strung together in a fashion partly 
consecutive and partly fragmentary, included within the limits hinted 
above, and ending with the tragedy of Savonarola; and these episodes fall 
into two groups, between which there is no obvious connection at all. 
They appear to have grown up out of a long course of special studies 
followed under the kindly and sympathetic guidance of Mr. Symonds. 
The material in them is very far from being commonplace or familiar ; 
and they show the fruit of intelligent study in the libraries of London, 
Paris, and Milan. So that, throughout, the reader is struck with the 
novelty of information, and the curious felicity in its selection. In some 
chapters we find the narrative too diffuse, and difficult to follow; and it 
is no disparagement to say that the style lacks the vigor, wealth, and 
grasp which mark the better parts of The Italian Renaissance. But, for 
the student already interested in the period it illustrates, the book has 
remarkable attraction. 

The first of the two groups of chapters deals almost wholly with vari 
ous forms of mysticism that heralded the dissolution of the medieval 
faith. So interesting an account of the Beghards and Beguines of the 
thirteenth century is probably not to be found anywhere. The narrative 
of Mechtild of Magdeburg is as curious a personal or psychological study 
as that of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, with whom she was nearly con- 
temporary. The forms of thougbt among these mystics —crude and 
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filmy as they look to us —have been studied in their own words, traced 
in the circumstances of their lives, and sought in the interior motive they 
sprang from, with a rare patience of study and tenderness of apprecia- 
tion. We copy from a very suggestive pair of paragraphs : — 

“To us of a later age, to whom the greatest and most alluring promise 
of religion is the hope of personal immortality, it is hard to realize a fact 
which must strike every student; namely, that throughout the Middle 
Ages the most passionate motive of a hundred passionate sects, the dear- 
est thesis of the deepest thinkers in the Church, was this intense desire 
of personal annihilation. As a fact, this frenzy after nothingness cost 
the Church more heresies than any corruption in herself. The very doc- 
tors of the Church were tainted with it. The lowest of the people — 
poor, starved, and hunted fanatics — formed themselves into bands and 
brotherhoods to preach this comforting doctrine of extinction. From the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, the desire of many a mystical saint 
was identical with the despair of atheists of to-day. It was the extinc- 
tion of the personal soul... . [The mystics] offered to the tired thinker, 
the starved and weary labourer, the broken nun, the harassed towns- 
people, an attraction which the Church herself dared not openly afford ; 
and many who had wandered away from the hard-and-fast, strict-and- 
narrow fold of Rome, found a refuge in Mysticism, who might else have 
thrown aside all claim to faith. Even as to-day many are Spiritualists 
who otherwise would certainly be Agnostics. For Spiritualism insists oa 
none of the bonds or dogmas of religion, and offers a palpable proof to 
its believers of that which religion only promises: that is to say, the 
immortality of the soul, that golden mirage-fountain of our thirsty modern 
world. This was precisely the position of medieval Mysticism, only, as 
we know, it was Rest, not Life, that she offered ; extinction, and not con- 
tinuance ; not Paradise, but the Abyss.”— pp. 78-81. 

The second group of episodes begins with a biographical sketch of 
singular interest, of Valentine Visconti (daughter of the Duke of Milan 
and Lord of Lombardy), whose marriage with the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. of France, was the remote cause of those political 
complications which led to the French invasion of Italy in 1494. The 
pale, tall, elegant, all-accomplished Italian girl, a strange presence in the 
unhappy court of that young king,— stricken at twenty-four with an 
insanity that haunted him for thirty years, until his death,— with her 
handsome, reckless boy-husband, whose assassination by his cousin of 
Burgundy still makes the most vivid horror of that violent time, is the 
centre of a picture drawn here at length, with considerable dramatic 
skill. Among her descendants was that Louis of Orleans who, as Louis 
XIL., succeeded his cousin, Charles VIII, and carried into Lombardy the 
claim of his inheritance from her in the Duchy of Milan. The chapters 
which follow the story of her life help unravel some of the intricacies of 
later policy that lead up to the invasion,— proclaimed by Savonarola as a 
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judgment of God upon the sins of Italy, and accepted by historians as 
the tragic scene which closes the great drama of the Middle Age. The 
French sovereignty in the Peninsula was lost at Pavia, in 1525, under 
Francis I., whose defeat and capture by Charles V. of Germany brings 
us upon the field of modern conflicts. These dates hint the line of 
interest which we follow down in the fair and open pages of this volume. 


The Critical Period of American History. By John Fiske. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 368. $2.00.— The condensed narrative in 
some parts and the clear exposition in others make this a very interest- 
ing book. The title gives it the emphasis of a sort of surprise: surely, 
the reader thinks, it must be “the times that tried men’s souls,” after 
’76, or else the still more critical time that followed the secession of the 
Southern States, which put the national bond to the severest strain. 
But he finds, one line lower, that it is the interregnum of a wretched, dis- 
ordered, and quarrelsome peace, that came between the treaty of 1783, 
which cut the nerve of congressional authority, and the inauguration of 
Washington, which began the century of vigorous growth we are just now 
nearing the end of. Mr. Fiske is at his best in a story of this sort, with 
enough of thought to make it instructive in the best sense, and enough 
of skill in rendering to make it justly popular. Its seven chapters con- 
tain the Results of Yorktown,—the political intrigues that shaped the 
treaty as it stood; the Thirteen Commonwealths, sundered and jealous 
as they were in the reaction after the dismal struggle; the League of 
Friendship, which the futile and helpless ‘‘ Confederation” set out to be; 
Drifting towards Anarchy, with its dreary tale of Barbary pirates, Rhode 
Island rag-money, Shays’s insurrection, and the rest; Germs of National 
Sovereignty, showing how and why it was that Virginia statesmen just 
then earned their honorable claim to leadership; the Federal Conven- 
tion, an admirable digest of the more pregnant discussions, -putting in 
clear relief the several essential points of compromise; and Crowning 
the Work, which tells in a way of remarkable interest, with necessary 
brevity, the steps by which the several States gave their adhesion to the 
federal bond. Mr. Fiske keeps in mind from first to last that great 
word of praise spoken by Mr. Gladstone, when he declared the American 
Constitution to be “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man” (p. 223); and a good part of 
his aim may be said to be the deliberate exposition and justification of 
that sentence, in all the fulness of meaning it will bear. His testimony 
to the great value of “The Federalist” is also very valuable: we only 
wish there had been one chapter more, to give us an adequate digest of 
this extraordinary work, which he calls (p. 341) “undoubtedly the most 
profound and suggestive treatise on government that has ever been 
written.” One or two verbal slips, pardonable in popular address, might 
well be corrected in type: “count noses” and “like unto” are not quite 
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up to the mark of Mr. Fiske’s diction; and it is surely a violent me‘a- 
phor to speak of “rice-swamps wedded to their idols”! In comparing 
the American Executive with the English (which he apparently prefers), 
Mr. Fiske, to our surprise, says nothing of the immense importance and 
value, as shown in our history, of the President’s veto, or of the circum- 
stance that the nation was probably saved in 1861 from dissolution by 
the fact that Mr. Lincoln had entered on a four years’ term of office: since 
this fixity of tenure was about the only one thing that seemed fixed, 


until the purpose of our people settled slowly into shape and consistency 
about it. 


Travellers and Outlaws. Episodes in American History. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.— Col. Higginson collects in this volume a num- 
ber of his articles from the Atlantic, Harper's, and the Century: they fall 
into two divisions, indicated by the title. The papers on the “Old Salem 
Sea Captains,” “A Revolutionary Congressman on Horseback,” and a 
“New England Vagabond,” are of quite recent date. The first is a study 
from life of the race of men that gave Salem a world-wide name; the 
second is based on the diary of William Ellery, travelling from his Rhode 
Island home to the Continental Congress at York, Penn.; and the third 
is a revelation of the dangerous classes in the Revolutionary epoch. The 
five remaining papers are a group depicting various phases of negro his- 
tory. They date back to the times before the war, but have been care- 
fully revised. Their subjects are “The Maroons of Jamaica and Suri- 
nam,” “Gabriel’s Defeat,’ “Denmark Vesey,” and “ Nat Turner's In- 
surrection.” It seems most fitting that one who wrote with such praise 
of the fighting qualities of the negro should prove the truth of his 
words at the head of a black regiment. Col. Higginson’s occasional 
writings, like these, have such a solid basis of knowledge and such a 
charm of presentation that they richly deserve to be gathered, ‘all of 
them, in book form. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Ireland under Coercion: The Diary of an American. By William 
Henry Hurlbert. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— A very handsome volume 
of 475 pages, illustrated with a small but convenient map, showing in 
colors the “ most disorderly” and the “ most distressful” districts, which 
by no means coincide. The diary is of a series of short tours taken in 
Ireland, from January to June of the present year. It is written in very 
interesting style, and agreeably diversified with anecdote, local descrip- 
tion, ete. The two pivots of the narrative, defining the convictions and 
motive of the writer, are: 1. That the revolutionary campaign now going 
on in Ireland is not chiefly — scarce incidentally — political, but is so- 
cialistic or agrarian, impelled by the theory of nationalization of land, 
adopted by Mr. Davitt from Henry George and carried by him into Ire- 
land in 1879; 2. That the extreme cruelties of boycotting, and the 
extreme misery of the people where it exists, arise from the determina- 
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tion of the popular leaders that relief shall be had only in their own 
way,— discouraging thus native industry and self-help, and making 
political home-rule a blind to a communistic revolution. The “Coer- 
cion ” is that of the Boycott, and the Plan of Campaign. A document- 
ary appendix adds to the value of the book. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published in a handy volume of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages the most generally interesting part of the 
expensive two-volume edition of the works of Edward Fitzgerald. It 
includes the first and the fourth editions of his translation (was there 
ever another such “translation ”?) of the Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayydm ; 
a biographical preface by “ M. K.” ; Fitzgerald’s own sketch of the Tent- 
maker, and Notes; and notes by the editor, giving extremely interesting 
comparisons of each quatrain with M. Nicolas’s edition of the original 
and Mr. Whinfield’s English version of 1882. Fitzgerald’s methods as 
a translator may thus be studied in no little detail: nine quatrains not 
translated by him are also given. The first edition, most of the copies 
of which had to be sold for a penny apiece thirty years ago, differs con- 
siderably from the fourth; and admirers of Omar will hasten to possess 
themselves of a volume that contains both. The ofening quatrain is 
given with especial beauty in the earlier rendering : — 


“ Awake ! for morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight; 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light.” 


How they Lived in Hampton, by E. E. Hale, D.D., is “a study of prac- 
tical Christianity applied in the manufacture of woollens,” or, as he 
calls it in the preface, an “ essay on the Christian relations of the capi- 
talist and the workman,” thrown into the form of a story. It is a pict- 
ure, which we are sorry is not a photograph, of a manufacturing com- 
munity in which the American principle of democracy is consistently 
carried out in its application to the relations of employer and employee. 
But American common sense recognizes that Brains must be intrusted 
with directing power, and that the Management is one of the great fac- 
tors in production, which the other two— Capital and Labor — may 
never safely disregard. The logical outcome of these two notions, of 
brotherhood and natural aristocracy, is some system of profit-sharing 
here described as the central point of life at Hampton. Around this 
grew up the school, the library, the savings bank, the institutions of 
temperance, of entertainment, of religion,— all ruled by one spirit, ex- 
pressed in the one word “Together.” Dr. Hale’s genius as a philan- 
thropist has hardly ever found a better expression than in this ideal 
construction, which is founded upon sound sense and the consistent 
Christianity of the Golden Rule, enforced with all of his unique ability 
in the art of putting things. (J. Stilman Smith & Co.) 
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Our Glorified: Poems and Passages of Consolation, especially for 
those bereaved by the loss of children. Edited by Elizabeth Howard 
Foxcroft. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 136.— This little vol- 
ume is full of beauty, pathos, and the sweetness of a living faith. The 
Introduction tells, tenderly and briefly, the story of the devoted and 
faithful life, whose crowning grace was a singular love of children, with 
extreme fidelity and skill in drawing them near for instruction and 
help, of which this choice compilation was one of the latest fruits. 
“From all this busy work for His little ones, God took her, at noon, on 
Sunday, Oct. 14, 1888. She was to have assisted that evening in the 
graduation of thirty children from her room in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the Sunday School. Her last work that morning was the get- 
ting ready the certificates of graduation.” 


Andersonville Violets, by Herbert W. Collingwood, is an excellent 
novel of the war and reconstruction times. It is a story of a brave 
Southern soldier who refrained from shooting a Northern prisoner at 
Andersonville that had crossed “ the dead line ” at the risk of his life to 
pick a bunch of violets for a dying comrade. He is dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Confederate service, and is dismissed with scorn by his 
sweetheart. The whirligig of time brings the man whose life he had 
saved to the South, after the war; and through the Northerner’s wife the 


angry Southern girl at last learns the nobility of the lover she had 
rejected. The story is simply told, and bears the plain aspect of a recital 
from experience of Northern and Southern life. It strikes us as one of 
the best novels, of an uopretending order, that have been written about 
the war. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Story of an African Farm, by Olive Schreiner, was issued in Lon- 
don five years ago, and has made its mark as one of the notable 
theological novels of the day. It has no particular relationship with 
those published in the last year, in which the motif is the divergence of 
husband and wife in their religious views; for its plot is of quite another 
kind. But it is a very lifelike tale of South Africa, ia which alienation 
from a narrow and childish conception of God, and growth into nobler 
ideas of His nature, are the main elements of interest. The book is the 
work of a young woman, who seems to write out of her own personal 
experience with an originality and intensity which are very impressive. 
Few novels of the day give such evident token of genius, and few are so 
crude in some respects. Lyndall, the chief figure, is the least rational 
in her actions of all the characters, whereas she is inteaded to be an 
embodied protest of rationalism against dead respectability and outgrown 
usage. But with all its faults there is a singular power in the story, 
which does far more than atone for its immaturities, not at all surpris- 
ing in so young an author. Miss Schreiner deserves the attention of all 
readers who look for new forces in the world of letters and know how 
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to estimate them, and we trust she will go on to exhibit her cm power 
in more finished productions. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Lorin Mooruck, and Other Indian Stories. By George T. Kercheval.— 
These three pathetic tales of cruel injustice suffered by well-meaning 
Indians, from the lower grades of white people who meet them in the 
Territories, are substantially true, says Dr. E. E. Hale; and Bishop 
Whipple commends them to all who desire to see the Indian question 
settled rightly. The Dawes bill must be put into effect with the utmost 
care, that the great change it contemplates be brought about with as little 
friction as possible, and no friend of the Indian should relax his vigi- 
lance for years yet. Mr. Kercheval’s stories are written with power and 
beauty, and they must be an efficient agent in changing the feeling, and 
so the action, of white men towards red men. (J. Stilman Smith & Co, 
Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse, by William Mathews, LL.D. 
Dr. Mathews’s latest compilation is one of his best for entertainment, 
if not for moral instruction. The chapters on “ Theories of Wit and 
Humor,” their use and their abuse, and the logic of wit, are not without 
their value as collections of more or less profound moralizings and 
philosophizings ; but the remaining chapters in which he assembles from 
a wide reading the choicest instances of epigrams, parodies, puns, and 
repartees, and considers clerical wit, the antiquity of jests, melancholy 
wits, and men without a sense of humor, are the pleasing justification of 
the collection. Itis a good and lively companion when one seeks amuse- 
ment from a book. (S.C. Griggs & Co.) 


A Memorial of the Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, late pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass. Boston: Damrell & Upham. pp. 44. 
25 cents. With an excellent portrait from a photograph.— We gave in 
this Review for September a brief notice of Mr. Wheeler’s winning char- 
acter and admirable ministry, and the circumstances of his sudden death, 
with a portion of the testimonial we find in these pages. 


Olden-time Music. By Henry M. Brooks. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1888.— This book is precisely what it purports to be; namely, a “ compi- 
lation from newspapers and books.” Its value lies in presenting to the 
reader some contrasts between the present musical condition of New 
England and music as it was in “y® olden time.” It might well be 
entitled a special contribution towards the history of music in America. 
When such a history shall be written, an important chapter will have 
been added to the account of the rise and development of modern music, 
— the characteristic art of our modern life. Meanwhile, every lover of 
music will find in such a compilation as this many curious and well-nigh 
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forgotten facts iJlustrative of the slow growth of this divine art in our 
Puritan soil. We are surprised that, in quoting from the Salem Observer 
various and contradictory accounts of the origin of the English national 
song, “God save the King,” Mr. Brooks should not have added the story 
of “ My Country, ’tis of thee.” This hymn was written in 1832 by the 
Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith to music which Dr. Lowell Mason selected from a 
collection of German patriotic melodies. If the tradition which is ac- 
cepted by many Englishmen is true, that Hiindel brought this melody 
from France in 1721, it would seem that in England as well as in this 
country the famous song was not a native but an imported tune, and 
that in using it as our national air we are not borrowing from the 
English. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Zur Religionsphilosophie. Von U. R. Schmid. (Intimations and 
suggestions toward a philosophy of religion, of high value. Jena.) 

On Behalf of Belief: Sermons. By the Rev. H.S. Holland. (Riving- 
tons.) 

New Commentary on Genesis, I. By F. Delitzsch. 

Natural Religion. Inaugural Lecture delivered Nov. 14, 1888. By 
F. Max Miiller, Lord Gifford Lecturer. (Longmans.) 

Origin and Development of Christian Dogma, By C. H. A. Tuthill. 
(The author considers Christianity a natural development. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Inspiration, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momerie. (Black- 
wood. An article on Momerie’s Sermons appeared in this Review for 
January, 1888.) 

Nature and Man: Essays Scientific and Philosophical. By W. B. 
Carpenter. With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, and a 
portrait. (An article on Dr. Carpenter’s admirable life and services to 
religious as well as scientific thought is in preparation for February.) 

Physical Realism, being an Analogy from the Physical Objects of 
Science to the Physical Data of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi. (Longmans.) 

The Moral Ideal: A Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. (An 
essay on the ethnic ideals of conduct. Tribner.) 

The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and Will in 
Nature. By Arthur Schopenhauer. (Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 
Bell.) 

Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty. By George J. 
Romanes. (Kegan Paul.) 

Professor Henry Calderwood’s valuable Handbook of Moral Philosophy 
appears in a fourteenth edition, largely rewritten (Macmillan).— Profes- 
sor Moore, of Andover, in the Andover Review for December last, gives 
high praise to Dr. Carl Weizsiicker’s translation of the New Testament, 
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of which a revised edition has lately been published. It “is not only 
ose of the most useful helps of the New Testament student: it is one of 
the comparatively few translations which themselves belong to literature. 
It can be read not merely with profit, but with delight.” The para- 
graphing gives greater and smaller divisions, different styles of type are 
used for quotations, and there is a subject-index. The translation is 
clear and spirited, and seeks to render the full force of the original to its 
first readers. Professor Moore also commends Kautzsch and Socin’s 
translation of Genesis, an attempt to do for this book what Weizsiicker 
has done so well for the New Testament: it will bear comparison. “ By 
the use of different fonts of type, Roman, German, and Italic, the dif- 
ferent elements into which the critical analysis resolves the composite 
book are distinguished. The results of the analysis are thus presented 
to the eye in the clearest and most satisfactory way.” 


The London Atheneum, says the Inquirer, “closes an appreciative notice 
of Dr. J. Drummond’s latest work, Philo-Judeus, with the following high 
testimony : ‘ This treatise of Dr. Drummond’s fills a place of its own in 
the English language, and may be- put beside, or even above, the best 
German books on the subject. The author possesses a complete mastery 
of the materials, and examines them in a fair spirit with general accu- 
racy. The discussions are clear, often ingenious, and evince dialectical 
powers of a superior order. His book is good in workmanship and tone, 
and the author does full justice to the sentiments of Philo on the multi- 
farious topics he touches upon.’ The critic, indeed, notices a tendency 
to ‘unnecessary diffuseness,’ and discovers in the gentle principal of 
Manchester New College that characteristic combativeness which leads 
him into opposition to Gfrérer, and even to Dahne and Heinze. It is 
gratifying to be assured that those dreadful people, the German critics, 
do not monopolize the honors, and that our College still sustains its rep- 
utation as a school of accurate theological study. A learned Frenchman 
of our acquaintance objects to the, book because it is so ‘unromantic’; 
but Philo was Philo, and Dr. Drummond is not Rénan.” 


Dr. F. A. Paley, the noted scholar, who died last month at Bourne- 
mouth, England, was a grandson of the famous Dr. Paley of the Evi- 
dences. Going up to Cambridge from Shrewsbury School, he did not 
take the rank which should naturally have preluded his later reputation 
as one of the very first of classical scholars. He “ failed to attain first- 
class honors in classics, notwithstanding his great classical acquirements, 
and was actually plucked in his first examination, owing to his deficiency 
in mathematics. It is reported, however, on the authority of a near rel- 
ative, that other considerations had something to do with the ‘failure.’ 
The story has been often told, but it is worth repeating. The grandson 
of the famous Dr. Paley had to answer questions set on the famous 
Evidences. In the course of his replies on the testimony from miracles 
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and prophecies, he showed pretty clearly how little cogency it had in his 
own mind, and at the end of the paper he wrote, it is said, ‘Tales of 
my Grandfather.’ It has been more than hinted that the ‘pluck’ 
which he suffered was determined by this ill-timed pleasantry with the 
then awful University dons.” 

He joined the Catholic Church, was long a tutor at Cambridge, and 
afterwards a professor in the Catholic College at Kensington, and edited 
many Greek and Latin authors. He ceased to be a Roman Catholic 
some years ago, and became a Rationalist, contributing frequently to 
the Inquirer on theological subjects. 

History and Biography. 

Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Professor Pasquale Vil- 
lari. (A new translation by Linda Villari, with additional matter, of 
this best biography of the great Florentine preacher. Unwin.) 

The Coming of the Friars and Other Medieval Sketches. By Rev. A. 
Jessopp, D.D. (By the author of that delightful volume, Arcady. 
Unwin.) 

A History of Greece. I., From the Earliest Times to the Ionian 
Revolt. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. (Putnams.) 

Life of W. B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine. By James Brown. (The 
biography of a typical Scotch pastor. Maclehose.) 

Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henry Sandford. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Further Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith. (Bentley.) 

Three Generations of Englishwomen. Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By 
Janet Ross. (Murray.) 

Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. (Volume four contains a 
supplement, appendix, and index.) 

Histoire des Grecs. III. Par Victor Duruy. (Last volume of M. Du- 
ruy’s fine history. Hachette.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, M.P. (An elabo- 
rate work in three volumes by a very competent hand. To be reviewed 
at length. Macmillan.) 

The Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times. By Oscar Montelius, 
Ph.D. (The author is a professor in the Natural History Museum at 
Stockholm. Map and over two hundred illustrations. Macmillan.) 

Art in the Modern State. By Lady Dilke. (Collected essays on 
recent art. Chapman & Hall.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Dogmatic Theology. By W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. (Rev. Dr. Shedd’s 
two volumes are a well of Calvinism undefiled. Scribners.) 

Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., Missionary, Diplo- 
matist, Sinologue. By his son, F. W. Williams. (Putnams.) 
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Biblical Antiquities. A Handbook for use in Seminaries, Sabbath 
Schools, etc. By E. C. Bissell, D.D. (An excellent popular manual. 
American Sunday School Union.) 

Problems of American Civilization. (Addresses at Conference in 
Washington, December, 1887, by Professor Boyesen, Dr. McCosh, Hon. 
Seth Low, and others. Baker & Taylor Company.) 

Omitted Chapters of History disclosed in the Life and Papers of 
Edmund Randolph. By M. D. Conway. (An attempt to rehabilitate 
the first Attorney-General of the United States. Putnams.) 

Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay. By W. R. Bliss. (A very interest- 
ing volume. Houghton.y 

Pen and Ink. By Brander Matthews. (Pleasant and lively essays on 
literary and other topics. Longmans.) 

American Weather. By General A. W. Greely. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Other Side of War with the Army of the Potomac. Letters by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. (Ticknor.) 

The Nun of Kenmare. An Autobiography. (Ticknor.) 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


DECEMBER. 


The Presidential Election in the United States. By Sir Lyon Playfair. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) 

Faith Healing as a Medical Treatment. By Dr. C. L. Tuckey. (A discussion of 
its vaiue in regular practice. Nineteenth Century.) 

Socialism in English Politics. By William Clarke. (Political Science Quarterly.) 

The Ballotin England. By E. Goadby. (Political Science Monthly.) 

A Few Thoughts by a Patriarch about French Women. By Jules Simon. (Fort- 
nightly Review ) 

Style. By Walter Pater (Fortnightly Review.) 

Classic and Semitic Ethics. By A. P. Peabedy, D.D. (Andover Review.) 

Count Tolstoi's Religious Views. By Archdeacon Farrar. (The Forum.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. pp. 226. $1.25. (In external 
features, a handsome and delicately wrought gift-book; in substance, a vivacious 
and entertaining inside view of life in Japan, under the titles Individuality, Family, 
Adoption, Language, Nature and Art, Art, Religion, Imagination.) 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
Jesus and the Men about him. By Charles F. Dole. pp. 81. 
The Christ-child. A Christmas Story. Translated from the German of Marie 
Herbert by Elizabeth P.Cordner. pp. 22. (A delicate and handsome holiday book, 
the kindly story of a German rustic home.) . 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Economic ——— of History: Lectures delivered in Worcester College 
Hall, Oxford, 1887-88. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 8vo. pp 547. (An invaluable 
study, or guide to study. A sequel to the author’s singularly interesting ‘* Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages.” We hope to do it the justice of an extended review.) 

American Literature, 1607-1885. (Complete in two volumes.) Vol. II., American 
Poetry and Fiction. (A very handsome 8vo of 456 pages of delightful, intelligent, and 
appreciative criticism.) 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Holland. By James E. Thorold Kogers. 
PP. 388. (Well worthy of the series in which it appears. Very fully and effectively 
illustrated. It would be superfluous to commend and vain to criticise a book appear- 
ing under this admirable writer’s name.) 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by George 
Long. Revised edition. 24mo. pp. 315. (An exquisite pocket volume, about one- 
third of which consists of the biography, philosophical introduction, and annotations 
of that somewhat austere, but excellently competent scholar, Professor Long.) 





